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Qrady,  Henry  W» 

GRADY'S  NEW  YORK  SPEECH. 

The   Eloquent    Oration   on    "The  New 
South,"  Which  Made  Eim  Famous. 


SPLENDID  TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN. 


Cavaliers    aB    Well    as    Puritans— An 

Ideal   Government— Prosperity  of 

Colored  Laborers  in  the  South. 

A  Message  to  the  North. 


At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  New  England 
Soci'ety  of  New  York,  held  on  December  22, 
188G,  Judge  Horace  Russell  presided.  To 
the  right  of  the  Chairman  sat  Rev.  Dr.  T. 
De Witt  Talmage,  and  to  his  left  the  late 
Henry  W^Gradv,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  then  known  in  the  North  only 
as  a  journalist.  After  Dr.  Talmage  had 
spoken  On  "Forefathers*  Day,"  and  Gen- 
eral William  T.  Sherman  delivered  some 
extempore  remarks,  Judge  Russell  intro- 
duced Mr.  Grady,  saying:  "Let  us  let  him 
feel  how  welcome  he  is  among  us."  Three 
cheers  were  then  given  for  the  South  and 
her  spokesman.  Mr.  Grady,  who  was  slightly 
nervous  and  over-anxious  as  to  the  result  of 
his  first  visit  to  the  North,  said: 

"the  growing  south"  his  text. 

"There  was  a  South  of  secession  and  slav- 
ery— that  South  is  dead.  There  is  a  South 
of  union  freedom — that  South  is  hiring, 
breathing,  growing  every  hour."  These 
words  delivered  from  the  lips  of  Benjamin  H. 
Hill,  in  Tammany  Hall  in  1866,  make  my 
text  for  to-night. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  Let  me  ex- 
press to  you  my  appreciation  of  the  kindness  by 
which  I  am  permitted  to  address  you.  I  make 
this  abrupt  acknowledgment  advisedly,  for  I 
felt  that  if;  when  I  raised  my  provincial  voice 
in  this  ancient  and  august  presence,  I  coula  find 
courage  for  no  more  than  the  opening  sentence, 
it  would  be  well  if  in  that  sentence  I  had  told, 
in  a  rougu  sense,  my  obligation  as  a  guest  and 
had  perished,  so  to  speak,  with  courtesy  on  my 
lips  and  grace  in  my  heart.  [Laughter.]  Per- 
mitted through  your  kindn'  ss  to  catch  my  sec- 
ond wind,  let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  being  the  first  Southerner  to  speak 
at  this  board,  which  bears  the  substance,  if  it 
surpasses  the  semblance,  of  original  New  Eng- 
land hospitality — [applause]— and  honors  a  sen- 
timent that  in  turn  honors  you,  but  in  which  my 
personality  is  lost  and  the  compliment  to  my 
people  made  plain.     TApplause.l 

Pardon  me  one  word,  Mr.  President,  spoken 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  the  volumes  that 
go  out  annually  freighted  with  the  rich  elo- 
quence o(  your  speakers  the  fact  that  the  Cava- 
lier as  well  as  the  Puritan  was  on  this  continent 
in  its  early  days,  and  that  he  was  up  and  able  to 
be  about.  [Laughter.]  I  have  read  your  books 
carefully  and  I  find  no  mention  of  that  fact, 
which  seems  to  me  important  for  preserving  a 
sort  of  historical  equilibrium. 

With  the  cavalier  ouee  established  as  a  fact  in 
your  charming  little  books  I  slaall  let  him  work 
out  his  own  salvation  as  he  has  always  done  with 
engaging  gallantry,  but  we  will  hold  no  contro- 
versy as  to  his  merits.  Why  should  we?  Neither 
Puritan  nor  cavalier  long  survived  as  such.  The 
virtues  and  traditions  of  both  happily  still  live 
for  the  inspiration  of  their  sons  and  the  saving 
of  the  old  fashion  [applause],  but  both  Puritan 
and  cavalier  were  lost  iu  the  storm  of  their  first 
revolution,  and  the  American  citizen  supplant- 
ing both  and  stronger  than  either  took  possession 
of  the  Republic  bought  by  their  common  blood 
end  fashioned  in  wisdom  and  charged  himself 
with  teaching  men  tree  government  aud  estab- 
lishing the  voice  of  the  people  as  the  voice  of 
God.    [Applause.  1 

LINCOLN'S  GREATNESS. 
Great  types,  like  valuable  plants,  a  re  slow  to 
Sower  and  fruit.  But  from  the  union  of  these 
colonists,  from  the  straining  of  their  purposes 
and  the  crossing  of  their  blood,  slow  perfecting 
through  a  century,  came  the  first  who  combined- 
within  himself  all  the  strength  and  gentleness, 
all  the  majesty  and  grace  of  this  republic- 
Abraham  Lincoln.  [Loud  and  long-continued 
applause.  1  He  was  the  sum  of  Puritan  and 
Cavalier,"  for  in  his  ardent  nature  were  fused  the 
yiriues  of  both,  and  in  the  depths  oi  his  great 
bouI  the  faults  of  both  were  lost.     [Renewed  ap- 


plause.] He  was  greater  than  Puritan,  greater 
than  Cavalier,  in  that  he  was  American  [re- 
newed applause],  and  that  in  his  homely  char- 
acter were  first  gathered  the  vast  and  thrilling 
forces  of  this  ideal  government — chargingit  with 
Buch  tremeudous  meaning  and  so  leaving  it 
above  human  suffering,  that  martyrdom,  though 
infamously  aimed,  came  as  a  fitting  crown  to  a 
life  consecrated  from  its  cradle  to  human  liberty. 
[Loud  and  prolonged  cheering.]  Let  us,  cherish- 
ing his  traditions  and  honoring  his  fathers,  build 
with  reverent  hands  to  the  type  of  this  simple 
and  sublime  life  in  which  all  types  are  honored, 
and,  in  the  coming  glory  we  shall  honor  as 
Americans,  there  will  be  plenty  and  to  spare  for 
yourforeiathers  and  mine.  [Renewed  cheering.] 
AFFECTION    FOR   "THE  OLD  SOUTH." 

In  speaking  to  the  toast  with  which  you  have 
honored  me,  I  accept  the  term,  "The  New 
South,"  as  in  no  sense  disparaging  to  the  old. 
Dear  to  me,  sir,  is  the  home  of  my  ehiidhood  and 
the  traditions  of  my  people.  There  is  a  new 
South,  not  through  protest  against  the  old,  but 
because  of  new  conditions,  new  adju-tmeuts 
and,  if  you  please,  new  ideas  and  aspirations.  It 
Is  to  this  that  I  address  myself.  I  ask  you,  gen- 
tlemen, to  picture  if  you  can  the  foot-sore  sol- 
dier who,  buttoning  up  in  his  faded  gray  jacket 
the  parole  which  was  taken,  testimony  to  his 
children  oi  his  fidelity  and  faiih,  turned  his  face 
Southward  from  Appomattox  in  April,  1865. 
Think  of  him  as,  ragged,  half-starved,  heavy- 
hearted,  enfeebled  by  waut  and  wounds,  having 
ioueht  to  exhaustion,  he  surrenders  his  gun, 
wrings  the  hands  of  his  comrades  and,  lifting  his 
tear-stained  and  pallid  face  for  the  last  time  to 
the  graves  that  dot  the  old  Virginia  hills,  pulls 
his  gray  cap  over  his  brow  and  begins  the 
Blow  and  painful  journey.  What  does  he 
find — let  me  ask  you  who  went  to  your  homes 
eager  to  find  all  the  welcome  you  had  earned, 
full  payment  for  your  four  years'  sacrifice— what 
does  be  find  when  he  reaches  the  home  he  left 
four  years  before?  He  finds  his  house  in  ruins, 
his  farm  devastated,  his  slaves  freed,  his  stock 
killed,  his  barns  empty,  his  trade  destroyed,  his 
money  worthless,  his  social  system,  feudal  in  its 
magnificence,  swept  away,  his  people  without 
law  or  legal  status,  his  comrades  slain  and  the 
burdens  of  others  heavy  on  his  shoulders. 
Crushed  by  defeat,  his  very  traditions  gone. 
without  money,  credit,  employment, material  or 
training — aud  beside  all  this,  confronted  with 
the  gravest  problem  that  ever  met  human  intel- 
ligence— the  establishing  of  a  status  for  the  vast 
body  ol  his  liberated  slaves. 

What  does  he  do — this  hero  in  gray  with  a 
heart  of  gold — does  he  sit  down  in  sullenness 
and  despair?  Not  for  a  day.  Surely  God,  who 
had  scourged  him  in  his  prosperity,  inspired  him 
In  his  adversity!  As  ruiu  was  never  before  so 
overwhelming,  never  was  restoration  swifter. 
The  soldier  stepped  from  the  trenches  into  the 
furrow;  horses  that  had  charged  Federal  guns 
marched  before  the  plow,  and  fields  that  ran  red 
with  human  blood  in  April  were  green  with  the 
harvest  in  June:  women  reared  in  luxury  cut  up 
their  dresses  and  made  breeches  for  their  hus- 
bands, and  with  a  patience  and  heroism  that 
fits  woman  always  as  a  garment,  gave  their 
hands  to  work.  There  was  little  bitterness  in 
all  this.  Cheerfulness  and  frankness  prevailed. 
"Bill  Arp"  struck  the  keynote  when  he 
6aid:  "Well,  I  killed  as  many  of  them 
as  they  did  of  me  and  now  I  am  going 
to  work"  [laughter  and  applausel,  or  the  sol- 
dier returning  home  after  defeat  aud  roasting 
some  corn  on  the  roadside,  who  made  the  re- 
mark to  his  comrades:  "You  may  leave  the 
South  if  you  want  to,  but  I  am  going  to  Sander- 
ville,  kiss  my  wife  and  raise  a  crop,  and  if  the 
Yankees  iool  with  me  any  more  I  will  whip  'em 
again."  [pLenewed  laughter.  1  I  want  to  say  to 
General  Sherman — who  is  considered  an  able 
man  in  our  parts,  though  some  people  think  he 
is  a  kind  of  careless  man  about  fire — that  from 
the  ashes  left  us  in  1861  we  have  raised  a  brave 
and  beautiful  city:  that  somehow  or  other  we 
have  got  the  sunshine  in  the  bricks  and  mortar 
of  our  homes  and  have  builded  therein  not  one 
single  ignoble  prejudice  or  memory.  [Ap- 
plause.] 
FREEDMEN   WORTH  MORE     THAN    SLAVES. 

But  what  is  the  sum  of  our  work?  We  have 
found  out  that  in  the  general  summing  up  the 
free  negro  counts  more  than  be  did  as  a  slave. 
We  have  planted  the  school  house  on  the  hilltop 
and  made  it  tree  to  white  and  black.  We  have 
sowed  towns  and  cities  in  the  place  of  theories 
and  put  business  above  politics.  [Applause.]  We 
tiave  challenged  your  spinners  in  Massachusetts 
and  your  iron  workers  in  Pennsylvania.  We 
have  learned  that  the  $400,000,000  annually  re- 
ceived for  our  cotton  crop  will  make  us  rich, 
when  the  supplies  that  make  it  up  are  home 
raised.  We  have  reduced  the  commercial  rate 
of  interest  from  24  to  6  per  cent,  and  are  floating 
4  per  cent  bonds.  We  have  learned  that  one 
Northern  immigrant  is  worth  fifty  foreigners, 
and  hare  smoothed  the  path  to  the   Southward, 


blotted  out  the  place  Where  Mason  and  Dixon's 
Line  used  to  be,  and  hung  our  latch-string  out  to 
you  and  yours.     [Prolonged  applause.]   We  have 
reached  the  point  that  marks  perfect  harmony 
in    every  household,  when    the    husband  con-  , 
fesses  that  the  pies  which  his  own  wife  cooks  are  I 
as  good  as  those  his  mother  used   to   bake,  and  | 
we  admit  that  the  sun  shines  as  brightly  and  the 
moon  as  softly  as  it  did  before  the  war.    [Laugh 
ter.] 
Above  all,  we  know  that  we  have  achieved  in 
I  these   "piping    times  of  peace"  a    fuller  inde- 
j  pendence  for  Ihe  South    than    that    which   our 
i  fathers  sought  to  win  in  the  forum  by  their  elo- 
1  quence  or  compel  oo.  the  field   by  their  swords. 
[Loud  applause.] 

It  is  a  rare    privilege,    sir,    to  have  had    part, 
i  however   humble,    in  this     work.    Never  was 
I  nobler  duty  confided  to  human  hands  than  the 
uplifting  and  upbuilding    of  the    prostrate  and 
I  bleeding  South,  misguided,  perhaps,  but  beauti- 
!  f'ul  in  her  suffering  and  honest,  brave  and  gener- 
ous always.     [Applause.!    In  the    record  of  her 
social,  industrial   and   political    restoration    we 
await  with  confidence  the  verdict  of  the  world. 

THE  RACE  QUESTION. 
But  what  of  the  negro?  Have  we  solved  the 
problem  he  presents,  or  progressed  in  honor  and 
equity  towards  its  solution?  Let  the  record 
speak  to  this  point.  No  section  shows  a  more 
prosperous  laboring  population  tban  the  negroes 
of  the  South,  none  in  fuller  sympathy  with  the 
employing  and'  land-owning  classes.  He  shares 
our  School  Fund,  has  the  fullest  protection  of 
our  laws  and  the  friendship  of  our  people.  Self- 
interest,  as  well  as  honor,  demands  that  he 
should  have  this.  Our  future,  our  very  exist- 
ence depends  upon  our  working  out  this  prob- 
lem in  full  and  exact  justice.  We  understand 
that  when  Lincoln  signed  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  your  victory  was  assured,  for  he 
then  committed  you  to  the  cause  of  human  lib- 
erty, against  which  the  arms  of  man  can  not 
prevail— [applause]— while  those  ot  our  states- 
men who  made  slavery  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Confederacy  doomed  us  to  defeat,  committing  us 
to  a  cause  that  reason  could  not  defeud  or  the 
sword  maintain  in  the  light  of  advancing  civil- 
ization. [Renewed  applause.]  Had  Mr.  Toombs 
<=aid,  which  he  did  not  say,  that  he  would  call 
the  roll  of  his  slaves  at  the  foot  of  Bunker 
Hill,  he  would  have  been  foolish,  for  he  might 
have  known  that  whenever  slavery  became 
entangled  in  war  it  must  perish  and  that  the 
chattel  in  human  flesh  ended  forever  in  New 
England  when  your  fathers— not  to  be  blamed 
for  parting  with  what  didn't  pay — sold  their 
slaves  to  our  fathers — not  to  be  praised  lor  know- 
ing a  paying  thing  when  they  saw  it.  [Laugh- 
ter.l  The  relations  of  the  Southern  people  with 
the  negro  are  close  and  cordial.  We  remember 
with  what  fidelity  for  four  years  he  guarded  our 
defenceless  women  and  children,  wnoss  hus- 
bands and  fathers  were  fighting  against  his  free- 
dom. To  his  eternal  credit  be  it  said  that  when- 
ever he  struck  a  blow  for  his  own  liberty  he 
fought  in  open  battle,  and  when  at  last  he  raided 
his  black  and  humble  hands  that  the  shackles 
might  be  struck  off  those  hands  were  innocent  of 
wrong  against  his  helpless  charges  and 
worthy  to  be  taken  in  loving  grasp  by  every 
man  who  honors  loyalty  and  devotion.  [Ap- 
plause.] Ruffians  have  maltreated  him,  rascals 
have  misled  him,  philanthropists  established  a 
bank  for  him,  but  the  South,  with  the  North, 
protests  against  injustice  to  this  simple  and  sin- 
cere people.  To  liberty  and  enfranchisement  is 
as  far  as  law  can  carry  the  negro.  The  rest  must 
be  left  to  conscience  and  common  sense.  It 
should  be  left  to  those  among  whom  his  lot  is 
cast,  with  whom  he  is  indissoluhly  connected, 
and  whose  prosperity  depends  upon  their  pos- 
sessing his  intelligent  sympathy  aud  confidence. 
Faith  has  been  kept  with  him,  in  spite  of  cal- 
umnious assertions  to  the  contrary,  bv  those  who 
assume  to  speak  for  us  or  by  frank  opponents. 
Faith  will  be  kept  with  him  in  the  future  if  the 
South  holds  her  reason  aud  integrity.  [Applause.] 

FULL  FAITH  KEPT  WITH  THE  NORTH. 
But  have  we  kept  faith  with  you?  In  the  full- 
est sense,  yes.  When  Lee  surrenderedj-I  don't 
say  when  Johnson  surrendered,  because  I  under- 
stand he  still  alludes  to  the  time  when  he  met 
General  Sherman  last  as  the  time  when  he  "de- 
termined to  abandon  any  further  prosecution  of 
the  struggle" — when  Lee  surrendered.  I  say,  and 
Johnston  quit,  the  South  became,  and  has  been 
since.loyai  to  the  Union.  We  fought  hard  enough 
to  know  that  we  were  whipped,  and  in  perfect 
frankness  accepted  as  final  the  arbitrament  of 
the  sword  to  which  we  had  appealed.  The 
South  found  her  jewel  in  a  toad's  head.  The 
shackles  that  had  held  her  in  narrow  limitations 
fell  forever  when  the  shackles  of  the  negro 
slave  were  broken.  [Applause.]  Under  the  old 
regime  the  negroes  were  slaves  to  the  South: 
the  South  was  a  slave  to  the  system.  Thus  was 
gathered  in  the  hands  of  a  splendid  and  chival- 
ri/>  nii^tiiv>h<r  th»   enhstanoft    that    should    have 


been  diffused  among  the  people,  as  the  rich 
blood  is  gathered  at  the  heart,  filling  that  with 
affluent  rapture,  but  leaving  the  body  chill  and 
colorless.     [Applause.] 

The  Old  South  rested  everything  on  slavery 
and  agriculture,  unconscious  that  these  could 
neither  give  nor  maintain  healthy  growth.  The 
New  South  presents  a  perfect  democracy — a 
seclal  system  compact  and  closely  knitted,  less 
splendid  on  the  surface,  but  stronger  at  the  core 
—a  hundred  farms  for  every  plantation,  fifty 
homes  lor  every  palace— and  a  diversified  indus- 
try that  meets  the  complex  needs  ol  this  com- 
plex age. 

The  New  South  Is  enamored  ot  her  new  work. 
Her  soul  is  stirred  with  the  breath  of  a  new  life. 
The  light  of  a  grander  day  is  falling  fair  on  her 
face.  She  is  thrilling,  sir,  with  consciousness  of 
growing  power  and  prosperity.  As  she  stands 
lull  stat  ured  and  equal  among  the  people 
of  the  earth,  breathiug  the  keen  air  and  look- 
ing out  upon  an  expanding  horizon,  she  under- 
stands tnat  air  came,  because  in  the  inscrutable 
wisdom  of  God  her  honest  purpose  was  crossed 
and  her  brave  armies  were  beaten.  [Appi.mse.] 
This  is  said  in  no  spirit  of  time-serving  and 
apology.  I  should  be  unjust  to  the  South  it  I  did 
not  make  this  plain  in  this  presence.  The  i-'outh 
has  nothing  to  take  back:  nothing  for  which  she 
has  excuses  to  make.  In  my  native  town  ol 
Athens  is  a  monument  that  crowns  its  central 
hills,  a  plain  white  shaft.  Deep  cut.  into  its 
shining  sides  is  a  name  dear  to  me  above  the 
names  of  men,  that  ot  a  brave  and  simple  man 
who  died  in  brave  and  simple  laith.  Not  for  all 
the  glories  of  New  England,  from  Plymouth  Rock 
all  the  way,  would  I  exchange  the  heritage  he 
left  me  in  his  patriotic  death.  To  the  foot  of 
that  shaft  I  shall  send  my  children's  children  to 
reverence  him  who  ennobled  their  name  with 
his  heroic  blood.  But,  sir,  speaking  from  the 
shadow  of  that  memory,  which  I  honor  ax  I  do 
nothing  else  on  earth,  I  say  that  the  cause  in 
which  he  suffered  and  for  which  he  gave  his 
lite  was  adjudged  by  higher  and  fuller  wisdom 
than  his  or  mine,  and  I  am  glad  the  omniscient 
God  held  the  balance  of  battle  in  His  Almighty 
hand  and  that  the  American  Union  was  saved 
from  the  wreck  ol  war.     [Loud  applause.] 

CONSECRATED  GROUND. 
This  message,  Mr.  President,  comes  to  you 
lrom  consecrated  ground.  Every  toot  of  the  soil 
about  the  city  in  which  I  live  is  consecrated  as 
a  battle  ground  of  the  Republic.  Every  hill  that 
invests  it  is  hallowed  to  you  by  the  blood  of  your 
brothers  who  died  tor  your  victory,  and  doubly 
hallowed  to  us  by  the  blood  ol  those  who  died 
hopeless  but  undaunted  w  defeat,  sacred  soil  to 
all  of  us,  rich  with  memories  that  make  us  purer 
and  stronger  and  better,  silent  but  staunch  wit- 
ness in  its  rich  desolation  ot  the  matchless  valor 
of  American  hearts  ana  the  deathless  glory  ot 
American  arms,  speaking  and  eloquent  witness 
in  its  white  peace  and  prosperity  <o  the  indis- 
soluble union  ol  American  Stales  and  the  im- 
perishable brotherhood  ol  the  American  people. 
[Immense  cheering.] 

What  answer  has  New  England  to  this  mes- 
sage? Will  she  permit  the  prejudice  ot  war  to 
remain  in  the  beans  ol  the  conquerors  when  it 
has  died  in  the  hearts  ol  the  conquered?  Will 
she  transmit  this  prejudice  to  the  next  genera- 
tion that,  in  hearts  which  never  felt  the  gener- 
ous ardor  of  conflict,  it  may  perpetuate  iiselt? 
Will  she  withhold,  save  in  strained  courtesy.the 
hand  which  straight  lrom  bis  soldier's  heart 
Grant  offered  to  Lee  at  Appomattox?  Will  she 
make  the  vision  of  a  restored  and  happy  people 
which  gathered  above  the  couch  of  your  dying 
captain,  tilling  his  heart  with  peace,  touching 
his  lips  with  praise  and  glorltyiug  his  path  to 
the  grave — will  she  make  this  vision,  on  which 
the  last  sight  of  his  inspiring  soul  breathed,  a 
benediction  or  a  cheat  or  delusion?  If  she  does, 
the  South,  never  ntiject  in  asking  for  comrade- 
ship, must  accept  with  dignity  its  refusal.  But 
If  she  does  not  refuse  to  accept  In  frankness  and 
sincerity  tins  message  of  good-will  and  friend- 
ship, then  will  the  prophecy  of  Webster,  deliv- 
ered to  this  very  society  forty  years  ago,  amid 
tremendous  applause,  be  verified  in  its  fullest 
and  final  sense,  when  he  said:  "Standing  hand 
to  hand  and  clasping  hands,  we  should  remain 
united,  as  we  have  been  lor  sixty  years,  citizens 
ot  ihe  same  couulry,  brothers  of  the  same  Gov- 
ernment, united,  all  united  now  and  united  for- 
ever." 

"Way  Down  in  Dixie"  was  played  by  the  band 
as  the  orator  concluded,  and  the  entire  company 
rose  to  their  feet  and  gave  Mr.  Grady  three 
ringing  tbeers  and  then  gave  three  more  tor  the 
Empire  state  of  the  South, 

It  was  the  sentiment  of  this  speech  and  the 
one  delivered  at  Boston  recently  that  caused 
Mr.  Grady's  death  to  be  so  widely  lamented  in 
the  North.     He  was  only  Zi  years  old. 


Grady,  Mrs.  William 


Youtft  01  Lincom 


Kansas  Woman  Has 
Wealth  of  Lincoln 

Relics  and  Stories 


Springfield, 111. 


TN  AN  humble  three-room  house  by  ' 
-  Kbe  railroad  tracks  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Arkansas  City,  Kas.,  lives 
an  aged  woman,  Grandma  Grady  bv 
name  who  keeps  a  treasure  house 
of  relics  and  memories  of  Abraham 
uncoln. 

People  of  this  section  who  honor 
the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
wish  to  commemorate  the  day  of  his 
birth,  are  in  the  habit  of  making  a 
Pilgrimage      to      Grandma      Grady's 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Abraham 
Lincoln,  even  in  his  log  cabin  days 

hZ  hIed  *£,*   more   ^Pretentious 

home  than  this  in  which   stories  of 

veffr?  *sva,st™Sglmg  young  law- 
yer in  Illinois  are  told  most  rev- 
erently and  where  an  oldfashioned 
home  made  wardrobe  desk,  once  used 

SrLl*f01?  in  Ms  la*  office,  a  S 
ture  "took  from  Abe's  own  face » 
hand  made  bedspreads,  the  work  of 
Abes  mother,  and  a  record  of  Abe's 
tirst  law  case  are  treasured.  t 

J™"^  a  doze*  children,  a  dozen 
grandchildren  and  nearly  as  manv 
great-grandchildren  and  friends  of 
the  Grady  family  have  been  taught  to 

7£  fP  ^their  bero  the  Abraham 
iZZ  k  ,  GrandPa  Grady"  used  to 
know  back  in  Illinois. 

In  Lincoln's  Law  Office. 

Grandpa      Grady      was      William 

r££5  rn-°P.ted,  son  of  Coleman 
Games,  Illinois  lawyer,  In  whose  o£- 
friee,  Grandma  Grady  says,  Abe  Lin- 
col°  practic?d  law  as  a  young  man. 
William  Grady  died  some  ten  years 
ago,  but  Grandma  Grady,  his  wife 
who  was  14  years  her  husband's 
junior,  continues  to  care  for  the  Lin- 
coln treasures  so,  loved  by  her  hus- 
band. 

"Take  that  wardrobe  desk  that 
was  in  Abe's  office  and  was  filled 
with  his  books  and  papers,"  and 
Grandma  Grady  proudly  dismayed  a 
huge  old  cherry  desk  that  reaches  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  little  house.  It 
has  a  cupboard  bookcase  at  the  top 
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— the  doors  designed  to  protect  the 
books  from  dust,  according  to  Grand- 
ma Grady — a  desk  space  below  the 
shelves  and  three  deep  drawers  at  the 
bottom.  Two  of  the  drawers  are  fit- 
ted with  large  glass  knobs  which,  it 
is  said,  Abraham  Lincoln  nailed  on 
himself. 

"Abe,  my  Bill  and  Coleman  Gaines' 
son  cut  the  wood  for  that  desk  their- 
sel'ves,"  continued  Mrs.  Grady.  "The 
wood  was  left  to  season  for  years  be- 
fore an  old  man  that  lived  with  the 
Gaines'  made  it  into  that  desk.  Abe 
was  some  older  than  Bill  but  they 
were  meetin'  up  all  the  time  at  log 
cuttin'  parties,  corn  huskins',  dances 
and  out  hunting 
1     "Law,  I  wish  I  could  remember  all 


Grandma 


—Press  Phot®. 

Grady. 


the  things  t  rased  to  hear  Coleman 
Gaines  and  Bill  talk  about,  all  the 
stories  they'd  set  around  telUn'  about 
Abe. 

"Coleman  Gaines  came  out  her®  to 
stay  with  us  the  year  before  the 
strip  ((the  Oklahoma  territory) 
opened  up  and  he  sent  out  this  desk 
and  other  things  of  Abe's  that  used 
to  be  in  the  law  office.  Abe  left  them 
in  the  office  when  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  be  president.  The  law  books 
Bill  give  away  first  to  one  and  an- 
other and  he  sold  a  heap  of  them, 
too.- 

Lincoln  Jolly  Companion. 

"The  boys  always  had  a  good  time 
with  Abe,  it  appears.  They  used  to 
gether  around  in  the  office  on  a-Sat- 
urday  afternoons  and  a-Sundays.  Abe 
kept  a  sort  of  sofa  in  his  office. 
where  he'ds  sleep  sometimes  to  save 
room  rent. 

Whereupon  Grandma  Grady  usually 
shows  her  visitors  a  huge  old  com- 
fort which  Abe  used  as  a  top  cover- 
ing on  the  office  sofa.  There's  a  little 
hole  in  the  comfort  through  which 
can  be  seen  the  real  lamb's  wool  used 
as  a  filling. 

"Yes,  the  boys  would  meet  together 
in  the  office  and  make  egg  nog  and 
drink  while  Abe  told  yarns.  I  reckon 
that  old  desk  could  speak  up  a  good 


story  about  Abe  if  it  had  a  m'nd  to 
I  have  the  glass  Abe  used." 

The  photograph  "made  from  Abe's 
own  face"  as  Grandma  Grady  de- 
scribes It,  Is  hanging  in  a  olace  of 
honor  in  the  front  room  of  the  Grady 
house.  It  is  framed  in  heavy  dart 
wood.  As  if  to  accentuate  Lincoln's 
characteristic  indifference  to  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  the  picture  has 
slipped  under  the  frame  until  it  is 
just  a  little  crooked.  Behind  Lin- 
coln's picture  Grandma  Grady  has  a 
photograph  of  Lincoln's  son.  Robert 
Lincoln. 

Led  Pfoneer'g  Life. 
That  the  Gradys  find  a  Joy  in 
dwelling  on  the  little  Incidents  that 
brought  the  great  man  into  their  path 
of  life  is  natural.  Old  Bill  Grady  and 
his  wife  had  many  things  in  common 
with  Lincoln.  President  Lincoln  was 
of  a  pioneer's  family  and  he  lived 
during  the  early  part  of  Ms  life  a 
pioneer's  life.  "    " 

The  Gradys  have  been  pioneers  all 
their  lives.  First  they  were  in  Illi- 
nois, then  they  moved  westward  when 
Kansas  was  the  wild  and  woolly 
state  most  people  think  it  is  They 
were  on  the  border  land,  too,  of  that 
then  unopened  country,  Oklahoma. 

To    watch    this    pioneer    woman,  i 
Grandma  Grady— young  In   srjjte"  0f 
her .76  years  and  wrinkles,  and  still 
bubbling  over  with  life  and  vigor—  | 

um?u?Z  s-year-old  great  grandson 
about     Abe  Lincoln,   the  great  man 
Grandpa  Grady  knew,"  brings  a  vivid 
realization  of  the  "ties  that  W«d"  the 
past  and  future. 
When  the  Civil  war  broke  out,  Mrs. 
ady  says  her  husband  was  among 
}  first  to  answer  Lincoln's  call.  »n 
ishington,    during  .the   war,     Bill 
ady  saw  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the 
t  time,  ! 

'Grandma    Grady    is    particularly! 
)ud  of  a  little  motto  done  in  cross  ' 
tea   for  Abraham   Lincoln   by  his  i 
pmother,    Abe,  according  to  grand- 1 
.,  was  just  "gettin'  along  to  be  a 
rag   man"   when    his   mother   pre- 
ted  Mm  with  the  motto :  "Nearer 
God  to  Thee."     Mrs.  Grad'y  also 
i  an  old  fashioned  bed  spread  or 
arlet  done  in  blue  and  white  wh'ch 
claims  Mrs.  Lincoln  made.      ' 
Grandma  Grady  has  auite  a  little 
ip  book   full   about   "Abe."     For 
rs  she  has  been  cutting  out  news- 
er  clippings  and  pictures  touching 
Abraham  Lincoln's  life.    She  says 
children   are   as   loath   to   part 
h  the  Lincoln  relics  as  she  or'her 
band  ever  were.     There  are  good 
■spects  that  these  much  treasured 
cles   and   stories   connected    with 
e"  Lincoln  will  be  handed  down 
I  generations  among  the  Gradys. 


.Scahan,    Javxd  l»a    . 

Grattaffl's  meeting  with  President 
Lincoln  was'  a  train-platform 
speech  by  the  latter  at  Greens- 
burg,  Ind.,  in  1861.  A  large  crowd 
had  gathered  and  a  small  boy 
found  it  difficult  to  even  see  the 
executive.  Undaunted,  Graham 
squeezed  through  the  throng, 
crawled  between  men's  legs  when 
he  couldn't  advance  any  other 
way,  and  finally  made  his  way 
right  up  to  the  platform  where  he 
wormed  himself  into  the  line  of 
handshakers. 

Smiling  as  he  recalled  it,  Mr. 
Graham  said.  "No,  that  didn't 
make  me  a  Republican  for  life. 
I  have  voted  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  tickets  from  time 
to  time." 

Never  Missed  Game 

Then,  with  a  laugh  he  added, 
"I  don't  know  what  a  man  would 
call  himself  politically  nowadays." 

So  far  as  sports  are  concerned, 
however,  Mr.  Graham  makes  no 
reservations  in  his  support  of  the 
Green  Bay  football  and  baseball 
teams.  He  arrived  in  Green  Bay 
in  1914,  and  from  the  time  the 
Packers  were  organized  until  the 
1938  season  he  didn't  miss  a  home 
game.  Up  to  two  seasons  ago  he 
regularly  followed  the  gridders  to 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  Last  fall 
he  was  able  to  see  only  the  Cleve- 
land game  here. 

His  interest  in  baseball  has  been 
no  less  pronounced  Long  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Green  Bay  baseball  as- 
sociation, he  contributed  freely 
with  time  and  material  aid  for 
diamond  teams  here. 

"The  only  sport  I  don't  enjoy 
watching  is  boxing,"  he  said  in  a 
lull  that  followed  the  disclosure 
of  his  athletic  interests.  "I  like 
fights  over  the  radio,  but  I've 
never  cared  to  watch  them." 
Sold  Out  Business 

Mr.  Graham's  first  enterprise  in 
Green  Bay  was  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  awnings  and  tents,  but 
in  1916  he  sold  out  to  his  son-in- 
law,  and  went  into  the  auto  top 
business.  Mr.  King  operates  the 
Green  Bay  Awning  and  Tent  com- 
pany next  door  to  the  present 
Graham  company. 

Awnings  and  tents  and  then 
auto  tops  followed  harness  mak- 
ing in  the  Graham  career.  Born 
at  New  Paris  in  Preble  county, 
Ohio,  David  attended  school  in 
Greensburg  where  his  family  had 
moved.  It  was  at  Greenburg  that 
he  started  to  learn  harness  mak- 
ing, but  he  went  to  Indianapolis 


G-r  e  en  sfriarg ,    hUL 

told  police  in  Cleveland  that  she 
had  seen  her  father,  Benedict 
Jender,  shoot  and  kill  her  mother, 
who  was  estranged  from  her 
husband.  Several  hours  later 
Jender  shot  and  killed  himself  in 
a  downtown  Cleveland  cathedral. 


to  learn  the  fine  points  of  the 
trade,  and  for  a  short  time  work- 
ed in  that  city. 

There  followed  a  period  of  mov- 
ing about.  Lafayette  and  many 
other  Indiana  cities,  a  number  of 
towns  in  Illinois,  Florence,  Wis., 
and  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  all  were 
points  of  labor  before  Mr.  Graham 
settled  upon  Fond  du  Lac  to  go 
into  business  for  himself.  Selling 
out  there,  he  came  to  Green  Bay 
and  remained. 

Down   Every    Day 

He  is  a  Knight  of  Pythias  and 
a  Maccabee,  his  only  present  lodge 
affiliations.  But  it  is  his  work 
that  really  keeps  the  man  occu- 
pied. 

Seated  behind  his  desk  with  a 
typewriter  at  his  side  he  was  ask- 
ed, "Do  you  come  down  here  every 
day?' 

"Of  course,"  was  his  unhesitant 
reply. 

He  was  asked  about  the  type- 
writer which  contained  some  un- 
finished work. 

"I  do  my  own  typing,"  he  ex- 
plained and  then,  almost  apolo- 
getically, "...  but  I  don't  do  bench 
work  any  more." 


'JUST  ANOTHER  DAY" 
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Still  at  his  typewriter  despite  the  fact  that  today  he  celebrated 
his  90th  birthday,  David  A.  Graham  continues  to  operate  his 
Green  Bay  Auto  Top  shop  at  1108  Main  street  while  many  younger 
men  have  quit  the  business  world.  He  is  on  the  job  every  day. 


Businessman  Continues  to 
Direct  Company  at  Ninety 


By  DICK  FLATLEY  a 

When  he  was  12  years  old  he 
shook  the  hand  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln when  that  great  president 
was  on  his  way  to  inauguration 
ceremonies  in  Washington,  but 
that  failed  to  make  him  a  die-hard 
Republican. 

When  he  was  a  boy  baseball 
and  football  were  just  remote  an- 
cestors of  the  games  as  they  are 
played  now,  but  that  doesn't  pre- 
vent him  from  being  an  avid 
sports  fan. 

And  the  fact  that  he  was  born 
on  Feb.  17,  1849,  did  not  mean 
that  60,  70  or  even  80  years  later 
he  turned  his  thoughts  to  retire- 
ment from  business. 

90  Years  Today 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
things  that  place  David  A.  Gra- 
ham more  than  a  little  bit  out  of 
the  ordinary.  Mr.  Graham  is  90 
years  old  today,  but  until  he  clos- 
es shop  at  5:30  he  will  be  at  his 
desk  at  the  Green  Bay  Auto  Top 
company  at  1108  Main  street.  Af- 
ter that  there  may  be  a  family 
observance  of  the  occasion  with 
his  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  H.  King,  but  out- 
side of  that  the  birthday  anniver- 
sary will  be  just  another  day. 
(Mr.  Graham  lives  with  the  Kings 
at  912  S.  Jackson  street). 

The  occasion  of  the  then  young 
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Lfecoln  Day  Address  of  Hon.  Samuel 
K.  MeConnell,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  26,  1951 

Mr-  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  speech  of 
Representative  Samuel  K.  McConnell, 
Jr.,  Sixteenth  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
at  the  Lincoln  Day  dinner,  February  12, 
1951,  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.: 

High  up  on  the  bank  of  the  Potomac  River, 
facing  the  Washington  Monument  and  be- 
yond that  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  stands  a 
building.  Beautiful  of  line  and  form,  sur- 
rounded by  well-kept  shrubbery,  and  ma- 
jestic in  every  detail,  there  is  a  structure  of 
real  loveliness  for  all  to  see.  Within  that 
edifice  sits  the  huge  form  of  a  man.  He  has 
the  rugged  face  of  a  pioneer,  of  one  acquaint- 
ed with  poverty  and  with  toil.  The  face  is 
lin-:l  with  deep  hollov/s,  and  over  it  play 
shadows  of  seeming  depth.  The  craggy  brow, 
the  dropping  eyelids,  the  tousled  hair,  and 
the  melancholy  gray  eyes,  all  produce  an 
effect  not  easily  forgotten.  Depth  of  char- 
acter and  emotion,  steadfastness,  kindliness 
and  patience,  all  combine  to  give  one  the 
impression  of  a  man  in  tune  with  the  ages. 
Abraham  Lincoln  sits  calmly  thinking  and 
brooding  over  the  Washington  scene. 

I  have  watched  him  under  a  starry  moonlit 
sky;  I  have  seen  him  during  a  storm;  and 
through  the  dreary  atmosphere  of  a  cloudy 
foggy  night.  Time  and  again  I  have  whis- 
pered, "if  you  were  alive  today,  what  would 
you  say  to  the  average  man  on  the  street— to 
the  plain  citizen  of  this  Republic?  How 
would  you  react  to  our  complex  baffiing  prob- 
lems? Speak  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  teil  us 
what  is  in  your  heart  and  mind." 
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But  there  is  no  response;  only  that  quiet, 
steady,  sorrow-etched  face  gazes  back  at  me. 
"No,  you  cannot  be  with  us  physically,  but 
your  spirit,  and  the  principles  you  espoused 
so  nobly  are  with  us  yet,  and  they  will  en- 
dure throughout  all  eternity." 

We  are  meeting  tonight  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Lincoln.  To  recapture  some  of 
the  ideals  and  beliefs  which  dominated 
every  fiber  of  his  being.  To  find  out,  if  pos- 
sible, what  could  have  inspired  that  humble 
man  with  principles  so  great  and  character 
so  rugged,  and  to  feel  a  certain  amount  of 
partisan  pride  in  his  Republicanism. 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that  little  men 
fret  themselves  into  obscurity,  while  a  "great 
soul  forgets  himself  into  immortality."  El- 
bert Hubbard  wrote  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
"Lincoln  sought  to  lose  himself  among  the 
people.  And  to  the  people  at  length  he  gave 
his  time,  his  talents,  his  love  and  his  life. 
The  memory  of  his  gentleness,  his  patience, 
and  his  firm  faith,  is  the  priceless  heritage 
of  a  united  land." 

But  we  are  a  badly  divided  Nation  today. 
Even  within  the  family  circle  there  are  grave 
differences  of  opinion  at  the  present  time. 
The  great  debate  over  foreign  policies  on}y 
emphasizes  and  brings  out  into  the  open  the 
divisions  which  have  been  smouldering  for 
a  long  while. 

The  thought  of  home  had  united  them. 
Forgotten  for  the  moment  was  the  strife  that 
had  divided  them.  .If  only  someone  could 
say  the  words  or  do  the  deeds  which  would 
unify  us.  I  am  convinced  that  only  by  a 
rededication  to  high  principles,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  strong  faith,  can  we  hope 
to  stir  the  hearts  and  emotions  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  vital  need  of  the  free  peoples  today 
is -just  that. 

Like  Lincoln,  we  are  living  in  troubled 
times.  The  world  of  our  day  is  large,  com- 
plex and  involved.  Our  problems  are  in- 
ternational in  scope.  They  are  not  new, 
although  on  a  more  vast  scale.  Essentially, 
they  deal  with  strife  and  bloodshed,  with 
despair  and  misery,  and  with  survival  itself. 
We  are  witnessing  the  awakened  revolution- 
ary movements  of  backward  suppressed  races, 
of  dictators  on  the '  march,  and  of  sharp 
challenges  to  the  human  values  of  Chris- 
tian beliefs.  These  are  the  critical  years 
which  are  casting  their  shadows  over  a  fright- 
ened globe. 

At  such  a  time  the  weak,  the  timid,  and 
the  excessively  prudent,  are  attempting  to 
avoid  the  hard  realities.  They  naturally 
shrink  from  assuming  risks,  and,  taking 
counsel  of  their  fears  they  seek  a  safe  har- 
bor within  which  to  ride  out  the  storm. 

There  is  no  assurance  of  safety  or  security, 
no  matter  what  our  course  may  be.  Those 
who  seek  security  may  end  up  losing  both 
security  and  liberty.  Life  from  its  earliest 
days  has  been  a  struggle — a  fight  against 
inequalities,  poverty,  injustice,  disease,  war- 
but  man  has  moved  forward  and  made  prog- 
ress in  spite  of  terrific  odds. 

The  vital  necessity  and  the  big  question 
mark  today — will  freemen  everywhere  be- 
come, inflamed  with  a  deep-abiding  love  of 
liberty;  and  then,  in  that  spirit,  work  whole- 
heartedly to  use  every  resource  within  their 
power  to  offset  the  destructive  forces  now  on 
the  march?  Will,  they,  like  Lincoln,  have 
faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that 
faith  to  the  end,  do  their  duty, as  they  un- 
derstand it? 

A  great  national  debate  is  in  full  progress. 
The  air  waves  and  newspapers  are  filled  with 
the  diverse  opinions  of  individuals.  They 
agree  on  the  identity  of  the  major  nation 
opposing  us.  There  is  a  growing  realization 
that  our  enemies  will  do  their  sly  best  to 
weaken  and  destroy  us.  And  there  is  over- 
whelming accord  that  the  United  States  must 
get  prepared. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  sit  idly  by 
and  do  nothing.    It  is  also  crystal  clear  that 


unless  America  is  militarily  and  economical- 
ly strong  and  united,  the  major  source  of 
resistance  to. Russia  and  her  satellites  will 
not  be  effective.  To  waste  or  not  use  effi- 
ciently our  great  potentialities  would  be 
senseless  and  dangerous.  Ignore  the  terms 
"isolationist,"  "internationalist,"  "reaction- 
ary," "radical,"  and  "liberal."  I  get  so  bored 
with  labels  which  actually  reveal  very  lit- 
tle. We  don't  have  to  be  extremists,  nor 
should  we  be  foolish  and  neglect  the  welfare 
of  our  families  and  our  country. 

We  need  stanch  allies  who  will  share,  and 
I  mean  share,  the  strains  and  stresses  of  re- 
sistance to  aggression.  We  cannot  emulate 
Atlas  and  carry  the  whole  world  on  our  own 
shoulders,  no  matter  how  sturdy  they  may  be. 

Two  principal  ideas  appeal  to  me  with 
great  force. 

First.  Deter  aggression  by  having  defense 
forces  so  strategically  located  they  would  be 
effective  in  depriving  Soviet  Russia  of  those 
factors  which  would  help  her  to  wage  war. 
At  the  same  time,  try  to  keep  those  factors 
available  to  us  and  to  our  allies.  I  refer 
particularly  to  oil,  rubber,  manganese,  tin, 
uranium,  the  areas  of  iron  and  steel  produc- 
tion, and  skilled  workmen.  Middle  East  oil, 
the  Ruhr,  and  certain  countries  in  Southeast 
Asia,  become  of  vital  importance  when 
viewed   in  this   light. 

Second.  Assist  those  allies  who  show  a 
willingness  to  cooperate,  and  whose  national 
interests  and  background  assure  their  con- 
tinued opposition  to  Soviet  Russia.  In- 
cluded among  our  potential  allies  should  be 
Spain  and  Nationalist  China.  In  China,  and 
behind  the  iron  curtain,  we  should  con- 
stantly enlist  the  help  of  anti-Communists. 
Guerrilla  warfare  and  underground  move- 
ments demonstrated  their  effectiveness  dur- 
ing the  last  war.  I  believe  encouragement 
of  such  actions  when  needed  would  bring 
amazing  results  again. 

Nations  have  been  destroyed  from  within 
before  being  conquered  from  without.  Here 
at  home  we  must  be  constantly  on  guard 
against  the  subversive  forces  which  would 
undermine  us.  A  serious  error  of  the  past 
has  been  our  failure  to  understand  the  aims 
and  ambitions  of  the  small  coterie  of  ruth- 
less men  in  control  of  Russia,  and  to  appraise 
the  real  meaning  of  communism,  spelled  with 
a  capital  "C."  We  were  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve here  in  America  that  communism  was 
a  forward-looking  liberal  social  movement, 
led  by  great  idealists  with  a  high  code  ef 
ethics.  That  Soviet  Russia  was  eager  to 
follow  the  road  of  progress  and  peace.  How 
wrong  the  judgment  of  our  leaders  was. 

Several  years  too  late  we  have  finally  be- 
come aware  of  our  terrible  mistake.  Now 
we  must  work  with  the  fervor  of  a  zealot  to 
rid  ourselves  of  the  poisons  of  Communist 
infiltration  in  our  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic lives.  The  destiny  of  a  great  people 
is  on  the  scales,  and  mankind  breathlessly 
awaits  the  results. 

War  is  a  ghastly  business,  and  its  devas- 
tating results  are  costly  beyond  measure, 
But  not  all  the  casualties  are  physical. 
Moral  values  deteriorate,  and  freedom  takes 
wings  and  flies  away.  In  order  to  fight  a  war 
there  is  of  necessity  a  concentration  of  power, 
and  only  by  sacrifice  and  heroic  effort  can  it 
be  restored  again  to  the  people. 

Now  we  are  concentrating  authority  in  an- 
ticipation of  another  world  war.  I  think 
many  of  us  recognize  with  uneasiness  that 
our  Federal  Government,  perhaps  for  years 
to  come,  will  exercise  a  firm  control  over  large 
areas  of  our  daily  lives. 

After  .strife  has  ended  will  we  have  the 
vision  and  the  courage  to  do  what  so  few 
nations  have  been  able  to  do?  Will  we  be 
able  to  repell  the  selfish  drive  of  ambitious 
groups  and  individuals  who  will  try  to  re- 
tain in  their  control  the  powers  surrendered 
by  the  people  under  the  spur  of  war  ne- 
cessity? 


If  this  Nation  is  to  see  again  what  is  so 
often  referred  to  as  our  American  way  of  life, 
then  the  fires  of  freedom  must  be  kept  burn- 
ing in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  a  substantial 
segment  of  our  people.  That  will  require 
constant  study  and  a  deep  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  our  system 
of  government,  culture,  and  economics. 

A  group  like  this  could  do  such  a  job  in 
this  community,  if  you  would  only  become 
interested  enough  to  act.  Organize  study 
groups  and  learn  the  great  truths  which  have 
guided  mankind  through  the  ages.  Life  has 
proven  in  unmistakable  actions  that  small 
groups  or  even  a  single  individual  can  liter- 
ally accomplish  the  impossible.  Less  than 
100  persons  brought  about  the  Renaissance 
and  Reformation  in  Europe,  and  10  men  were 
mainly  responsible  for  the  establishment  of 
the  American  Republic.  A  small  band  of 
men  along  the  shores  of  Galilee  substantially 
altered  the  course  of  human  events.  Ignore 
the  weeping  and  the  wailing  of  the  defeat- 
ists who  claim  that  trends  cannot  be  reversed. 
American  history  proves  that  they  are  wrong. 

In  1805  William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  born. 
As  he  grew  to  manhood  he  thought  about 
the  existence  of  human  slavery  in  America, 
and  then  announced  he  would  destroy  it. 
People  laughed  at  him,  and  sneered  at  him, 
and  denounced  him  as  a  fool.  Hadn't  slavery 
existed  for  thousands  of  years?  The  great 
empires  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  had  been 
built  on  it.  Some  of  the  lrading  men  in  the 
United  States  had  praised  it.  It  was  an  es- 
tablished institution  in  America.  How  silly 
for  one  man  to  think  he  could  do  anything 
about  it. 

But  that  did  not  daunt  Garrison.  Day  in 
and  day  out  for  weeks,  and  then  years,  he 
worked,  he  talked,  he  fought,  and  finally  he 
began  to  make  some  progress.  Fifty-eight 
years  after  he  was  born,  human  slavery  was 
abolished  in  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  you  are  saying  to  yourself  at  this 
point,  "I  want  to  help,  but  what  am  I  to  do? 
How  will  I  proceed  from  here?" 

First.  It  is  essential  that  you  possess  a 
historical  background.  Go  all  the  way  back 
to  the  beginning  of  civilization.  Observe  es- 
pecially the  problems  of  earlier  years.  You 
will  realize  that  in  spite  of  modern  trim- 
mings, the  fundamental  differences  are  not 
new.  You  will  see  that  the  main  conflict  has 
been  between  centralized  authority  and  hu- 
man freedom.  The  problem  arose  very  prom- 
inently during  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans.  Four  thousand  years  ago,  Abra- 
ham was  attempting  to  teach  his  people  the 
need  for  personal  responsibility,  and  Moses, 
after  leading  the  Hebrew  people  out  of  cap- 
tivity through  the  Red  Sea,  tried  to  tell  them 
they  were  free  and  should  govern  themselves. 
He  gave  them  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
most  individualistic  code  of  conduct  known 
to  mankind,  but  they  were  not  happy  when 
he  continued  to  refuse  to  be  their  ruler. 
They  were  used  to  authority,  and  were  fear- 
ful of  the  challenges  of  freedom  and  hence 
continued  to  seek  someone  who  would  rule 
over  them. 

Christ  appeared  on  the  earth,  and  He  re- 
energized the  ancient  truths.  He  empha- 
sized the  need  for  individual  action  and 
personal  responsibility.  Still  the  people  did 
not  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of  His 
teachings,  and  when  He  refused  to  be  their 
king,  they  crucified  him.  Shortly  thereafter, 
the  centralization  of  authority  in  Rome 
reached  its  zenith  during  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian, with  the  complete  regimentation  of 
the  lives  of  the  people.  Then  came  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  Dark  Ages  contributed  virtually  noth- 
ing to  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  For 
centuries  there  were  relatively  few  opportu- 
nities for  the  free  action  of  the  peoples  of 
this  earth.  And  suddenly,  the  light  of  free- 
dom burst  forth  with  renewed  vigor  on  the 
North  American  Continent  with  the  estab- 
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Spirit  of  Cain's  Remark  More 
Prevalent  Than  Christ's, 
Pastor  Warns  in  Sermon 


"In  this  generation  the  spirit  of 
Cain's  remark,  'Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?'  seems  more  prevalent  than 
the  spirit  of  Christ,   Who   became 
poor  that  we,  through  His  poverty 
might  become  rich,"  said  the  Rev 
Loyal    Y.    Graham,  pastor  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  in  his 
morning      sermon      yesterday      on 
"Providential  Leaders."    He  extolled 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  leader. 
"Few   things   are   calculated   to 
promote     greatness     in     men     or 
women,"   he   continued,   "as   that 
constant   consciousness   that    God 
sees,    knows   and    will    render    to 
every  man  a  reward  according  tc 
his  work.     We  may  not  all  be  as 
great  as  Lincoln,  but  we  can  be 
as  faithful  as  he  was  in  our  lives. 
We     can     live     honestly,    purely, 
courageously,  patiently  and  hope- 
fully. 

"We  can  leave  a  memory  of  un- 
selfish devotion  to  all  that  is  good 
and  true.  There  are  still  great 
causes  that  need  assistance,  and 
groat  wrongs  that  need  resistance. 
They  challenge  our  manhood  and 
our  womanhood,  our  Christian  faith 
and  our  labor. 

"Tyranny  over  the  bodies  of  hu- 
man creatures  was  crushed  by  the 
Emancipator.  Tyranny  over  the 
souls  of  men  has  been  given  its 
death  by  Him  Who  died  upon  Cal- 
vary. Spiritual  freedom  is  the  pledge 
of  Jesus  Christ,  not  to  men  and 
women  of  one  race,  but  all  the 
world.  The  decree  is  gone  forth 
and  the  writing  is  signed  in  His 
blood. 

"But   sin's   dominion   is    not   yet 
broken.     The     war     between     the 
powers    of    righteousness    and    the 
black  hosts  of  sin  still   rages.     At 
times  it  looks  as  bad  for  the  forces 
of    Christianity    as    it    did    for    the 
Union  Army  before  the  tide  turned 
at    Gettysburg.    Nothing,    however 
oan  defeat  the  purposes  of  God. 
"If  ever  a  man  was  assigned  by 
the  Great  Ruler  Among  the  Na- 
tions to  a  task  that  was  hard  and 
perplexing,  it  was  Abraham   Lin- 
coln,   Had  he  been  other  than  the 
kind    of    man    he    was,    he    would 
have  dismally   failed   in   his   mis- 
sion.   But  when  God  gives  a  man 
a  certain  work  to  do  He  does  not 
ask  him  to  do  it  without  promis- 
ing    wisdom     and     guidance     in 
carrying  it  out. 
"All  of  us  have  our  parts  to  take 
in   the   great   field   of   human   en- 
deavor,  and   'none   of   us   lives   to' 
himself  and  none  dies  to  himself,  j 


Within  the  spnere  01  our  numan 
activities  we  all  exert  an  influence 
and  God  holds  us  responsible  for 
our  influence,  whether  it  be  good  or 
oad. 

"To  whom  much  is  given  of  them 
shall  much  be  required.    Great  gifts 
impose  great  responsibilities.     And' 
Lincoln  seemed  to  have  had  an  un- 1 
usually  keen  sense  of  his  account- 
ability to  God  for  all  his  actions. 

"Jesus  said,  'He  that  is  greatest 
among  you  shall  be  your  servant. 
Lincoln  showed  by  his  life  that  he 
believed   he   was   not   living   to   be  j 
.ninistered  unto  but  to  minister."     i 
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Lincoln  1  ippled  and 
Swore,  but  Was  Man 
of  God,  Rector  Says 

In  spite  of  his  disinclination  to  for- 
mal organized  religion,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, in  his  soul  and  in  his  actions, 
was  one  of  the  most  religious  men  of 
all  times,  the  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Grant, 
rector  of  Trinity  Episcopal  church,  de- 
clared yesterday,  speaking  on  "  Lin- 
coln's Religion  "  at  a,  meeting  of  the 
Daughters  of  1812  at  the  Chicago  His- 
torical society. 

"  True,"  Dr.  Grant  admitted,  "  they 
say  that  Mr.  Lincoln  swore,  but  who 
didn't  in  those  days,  especially  if  he 
was  connected  with  politics  or  the 
army? 

"  They  say  that  he  drank  a  bit,  but 
they  forgot  to  mention  that  he  didn't 
do  it  nearly  so  much  as  his  contem- 
poraries. 

"  They  say  that  he  wasn't  a  regular 
attendant  at  church.  Authorities,  how- 
ever, show  that  he  was  found  in  his 
pew  nearly  every  Sunday  at  the  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Springfield,  and 
that  he  continued  the  habit  when  he 
went  to  Washington." 

The  real  essentials  of  Lincoln's  re- 
ligion, according  to  Dr.  Grant,  were 
his  faith  in  God,  his  belief  in  prayer, 
and  his  habitual  reading  of  the  Bible. 

"  But  more  than  that,"  the  rector 
concluded,  "  he  showed  his  religion 
and  his  faith  in  what  he  did.  Judged 
by  those  standards  Lincoln  was  one 
of  the  most  sincerely  religious  men  of 
all  times." 

The  Rev.  "W.  J.  Libberton,  a  79  year 
old  representative  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  told  personal  remi- 
niscences of  the  martyred  President, 
and  paid  a  tribute  to  pioneer  Illinois 
days  when  he  said,  "  President  Lin- 
coln was  not  a  miracle.  He  was  a 
product  of  his  time."  i 

The  Rev.  "William  E.  Barton  of  Oak  | 
Park,  speaking  yesterday  noon  before 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
luncheon  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle,   said 
Lincoln   never    lived   in   Chicago,   but  j 
"  the  city  had  a  marked  influence  upon  [ 
his  career." 

"Chicago,"   said  Dr.   Barton,    "wid- 
ened the  circle  of  his  political  friends 
and  it  markedly  touched  his  expanding  | 
life. 

"  So  far  as  we  know  his  first  visit  ' 
was  July  5,  1847,  at  the  river  and  har- 1 
bor  convention,  which  really  put  both 
Chicago  and  Lincoln  on  the  map.    H's 
first  formal   address  in   the   citT'- 
Oct.   6,   1848." 
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Grant,  Jeanette  A. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

BT  JEANNETTE  A.  GRANT. 

In  the  providence  of  God,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  per- 
mitted to  do  more  than  any  other  man  of  this  cen- 
tury for  his  country,  for  liberty  and  for  mankind.— 
George  S.  Boutwell. 

Those  who  were  living  on  that  sad  April 
day  in  1865,  when  the  news  of  Lincoln's 
martyr  death  came  like  a  dark  cloud  over 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN.* 

the  land,  received  a  baptism  of  patriotism 
that  influenced  all  their  future  life.  Up  to 
the  hour  of  his  sudden  death  by  the  assas- 
sin's hand,  through  the  four  years  of  terri- 
ble civil  war,  that  lone,  majestic  figure 
stood  forth  a  target  for  the  abuse  of  many, 
the  sympathy  of  pime  and  the  criticism  of 
all.  Then  in  a  aoment  everything  was 
changed.  Friend  anc  foe  realized  their  ir- 
reparable loss.  Men  looked  at  each  other 
and  said,  "What  JDer  of  man  was  he— 
that  when  he  was  v  ;h  us  we  knew  and  ap- 
preciated so  little,  but  now,  that  he  is  no 
longer  among  us,  we  realize  was  almost  a 
god?"  So  through  the  decades  that  have 
passed  sin-e  then  they  still  question  about 
the  causes  that  made  Abraham  Lincoln  the 
greatest  man  -  f  his  century. 

But  all  in  vain.  It  is  beyond  the  power 
of  the  keenest  analyst  to  say  how  and  why 
this  man  who  sprang  from  the  lowest  ranks 
of  the  people  became  the  deliverer  of  hi* 
nation  from  its  weight  of  human  bondage. 
That  he  was  prepared  when  the  call  camp 
to  him  all  the  world  knows.     Careful  hi-. 

*  Earliest  known  portrait  of  Lincoln,  taken  ab< 
1843,  published  first  in  MeClure's  Magazine  t 
reproduced  here  by  the  permission  of  Hon.  Rob 
T.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  S.  S.  McClure. 
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|  raphers  continue  to  give  us  every  possible 
light  upon  the  ancestry  and  early  life  of 
|  Lincoln,  but  though  we  read  and  ponder 
the  interesting  story  its  mystery  remains 
unsolved.  One  who  knew  him  long  and  in- 
timately said  of  him,  "All  the  wise  and 
good  things  Mr.  Lincoln  ever  did  sprang  or 
came  out  of  his  great  reason,  his  conscience, 
his  understanding  and  his  heart,  his  love  of 
truth,  right  and  the  good." 

The  little  that  has  been  recorded  of  the 
childhood  of  Lincoln  seems  gloomy.  Prom 
his  sad  and  overworked  mother,  whose  sen- 
sitive frame  gave  way  under  her  rough  life 
on  the  frontier,  he  inherited  a  tendency  to- 
melancholy  that  at  times  almost  overcame 
him.  Yet  with  all  the  poverty  and  hard- 
ness of  his  early  life  there  must  have  been 
much  of  that  free  and  easy  life  out  of  doors 
so  grateful  to  a  boy,  and  he  must  have  come 
very  close  to  the  heart  of  nature.  From  the 
sky  and  the  forest  and  the  stream  he  learned 
the  beauty  of  serene  living  in  accordance 
with  the  grand  laws  of  the  universe.  From 
the  unique  characters  in  the  sparsely  set- 
tled neighborhoods  where  his  father's  rov- 
ing disposition  caused  him  to  pitch  the  fam- 
ily tent,  he  gained  his  wonderful  insight 
into  human  motives  without  the  veneer  of 
conventionality. 

As  soon  as  the  lad  began  to  work  for  his 
living,  which  he  did  partly  on  his  father's 
not  very  flourishing  farm  and  partly  on  the 
premises  of  neighbors  who  were  glad  to  pay 
him  niggardly  wages  for  his  help,  he  evinced 
peculiarities  that  made  him  interesting  to 
all  who  met  him.     Innumerable  are  the  an- 
ecdotes about  "Abe,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
called.      It  is  curious  to    read  that  even 
when  he  was  engaged  in  menial  tasks,  do- 
ing "chores"  about  the  house  to  help  the 
women  on  the  farms  where  he  was  hired, 
lofty  thoughts  of  the  future  were  in  his 
mind.     He  was  none  too  fond  of  the  hard 
work  of  these  days,  but  went  about  it  in  a 
leisurely  though  sturdy  manner,  with  many 
jokes  and  stories,  which  caused  him  to  be 
a  favorite  among  1/    fe'low-workers.     Once 
the  woman  of  the  ho-je  reproved  him  for 
carrying  on  his  jok      with  her  girls  in  the 
kitchen,  and  asker   him  what  he  supposed 
would  ever  becom     of  him.     His  reply  was 
probably  accepted   as  another  of  his  nu- 
merous witticisms,  for  he  said  he  was  go- 
ing to  be  President  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  youth  who  made 
this  statement  felt  wi  him  a  spirit  of 

prophecy  which  guided  n  through  un- 
toward surroundings  an  1  key-  Mm  true  to 
the  highest  ideals. 


The  few  books  wiucn  it  w  3  possible  for 
him  to  get   hold  of  he  devoured,  reading 
them  over  and  over  and  copying  those  ex- 
tracts which  gave  him  greatest  satisfaction 
He  found  it  difficult  to  secure  paper  for  his 
copies  and  would  often  jot  down  his  favor- 
ite passage  on  boards  until  he  could  trans- 
fer.    When  he  hnd  transferred 
o-   "noryon     >et  he  shaved 
with  a  s,  arp  knife  and 
re.     In  this  fashion  also 
3ms  in  aritb  aetic,  lying  by 
!  and  covering  the  surface 
ien  shovel  with  his  figures, 
always  a  marked  quality  of 
iersman  and  no  effort  was 
m  if  by  it  he  could  accom- 
oser.     When  he  began  to  make 
concluded  that  he  ought  to 
mar  and,  as  the  only  book  he 
if  was  six  miles  away,  he  started 
ocuie  it. 
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Grant,  Robert 


Lincoln  the  Truest  American  Type. 
The  extraordinary  personality  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
apotheosis  yet  presented  of  unadulterated 
Americanism.  In  him  the  native  stock 
was  free  from  the  foreign  influences  and 
suggestions  which  affected,  more  or  less, 
the  people  of  the  east.  His  origin  was  of 
the  humblest  sort,  and  yet  he  presented 
most  saliontly  in  his  character  the  natural- 
ness, nobility  and  aspiring  energy  of  the 
nation.  He  made  the  most  of  himself  by 
virtue  of  unusual  abilities,  yet  the  key- 
noto  of  their  influence  and  force  was  a  no- 
ble simplicity  and  farsighted  independ- 
ence. In  him  the  quintessence  of  the 
Amerioanism  of  30  years  ago  was  summed 
Tip  and  expressed. — Robert  Grant  In  Scrib- 
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Saturday,  May  22,  1954 


A  U.S.  Grant  Story 


The  above  photograph  was  taken  for  an  old-fashioned  stereo- 
scope. It  shows  a  shop  in  Galena,  111.,  once  owned  by  the  father 
of  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant,  who  later  became  one  of  the  Union 
Army  Civil  War  generals  and,  still  later,  18th  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  found  in  an  antique  trunk,  together  with 
some  interesting  sidelights  on  the  Grant  family,  written  on  very 
much  yellowed  paper. 

One  account  had  to  do  with  Ulysses  Grant  in  his  brief  business 
career  between  wars.  While  he  was  working  with  his  father  in 
this  store,  a  load  of  stuff  was  one  day  delivered  at  the  entrance 
and  he  was  seeing  about  getting  it  inside.  One  item,  a  large  barrel 
of  flour,  had  been  dropped  by  mistake  about  50  feet  away;  and, 
rather  than  roll  it  to  the  door,  he  decided  to  fetch  a  barrow. 

A  group  of  youths  had  been  watching  proceedings  and  a  voice 
called  jocularly,  "Why  don't  you  carry  it?" 

He  replied,  "If  you  can  carry  it,  you  can  have  it." 

At  that  someone  stepped  forward.  The  others  guffawed  loudly, 

C lying,  "A  runt  like  you  couldn't — that's  for  sure." 
The  short-statured  one  made  no  answer,  but  before  their  aston- 
hed  gaze  he  deftly  hoisted  the  barrel  to  his  back  and  began 
walking  away. 

Ulysses  stared  after  him.  Then  he  said  slowly,  "Never  under- 
estimate the  other  fellow." 

A  bit  of  advice  which,  according  to  history,  he  afterward  made 
a  policy  of  following  himself. 

Mabel  Grey  Gchrinj 
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THE  EPWORTH  HERALD 


W.  E.  J.  GRATZ,  Editor 


Lincoln  and  Missions 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  became  life  members  of  the 
Methodist  Missionary  Society  during  the  first  year  they  were  in 
Washington.  In  1863  Mr.  Lincoln  became  a  life  "director"  and  a  year  later 
a  life  "manager"  of  the  society. 

These  facts  were  reported  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  in  December  by  Mrs.  Anna  Onstolt,  who  showed  a  facsimile  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  certificate  of  membership  in  the  Methodist  Missionary 
Society. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  recall  that  President  Lincoln  was  a  frequent  attendant 
at  our  old  Foundry  Church  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  that  he  was  a  friend 
of  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  who  at  the  President's  request  knelt  in 
prayer  with  him.  His  appreciation  of  the  church  is  expressed  in  these  words 
from  his  reply  to  the  delegation  from  our  General  Conference  of  1864. 
"God  bless  the  Methodist  Church  .  .  .  bless  all  the  churches  .  .  .  and  blessed 
be  God  who,  in  this  our  great  trial,  giveth  us  the  churches." 

This  interest  which  the  great  President  had  in  our  church  and  its  mission- 
ary work  makes  it  altogether  fitting  that  our  church  should  set  aside  the 
Sunday  nearest  his  birthday  as  the  day  on  which  special  attention  is  given 
to  our  work  with  the  Negroes. 

We  have  fifteen  schools  and  colleges  scattered  through  ten  states  for  the 
training  of  Negro  youth.  Most  of  these  have  secured  approved  rating  by 
the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 

Out  of  these  schools  have  come  most  of  the  2,000  ministers  in  our  Negro 
conferences  and  many  of  our  best  laymen. 

One  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  our  church  during  the  last  half 
century  is  the  development  of  a  Negro  constituency  numbering  about 
320,000  members  who  are  exerting  a  wholesome  influence  on  their  race. 


Meeting  Intolerance 


BOYS  and  girls  in  high  school  and  college  are  becoming  conscious  that 
there  is  gradually  growing  up  about  them  an  unfriendly  attitude  toward 
the  Jews — an  attitude  that  is  both  un-American  and  unchristian.  This 
attitude  is  showing  itself  not  only  in  schools  and  colleges,  but  also  in  business 
and  social  relationships. 

This  feeling  against  Jewish  people  puts  a  heavy  responsibility  upon  those 
who  recall  Paul's  admonition  to  his  young  friend  Timothy:  "Remember 
Jesus  Christ  ...  of  the  seed  of  David." 

Jesus'  cry,  "I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  .  .  ."  is  testing  those  who  profess 
to  follow  him  in  every  nation  where  these  refugees  seek  new  homes  and 
new  friends.  A  number  of  organizations  are  working  on  the  refugee  problem 
in  this  country. 

As  young  people  seeking  to  build  a  better  world  we  must  acquaint  our- 
selves with  the  contribution  the  Jews  have  made  to  our  American  life  and 
not  be  misled  by  misstatements  and  propaganda.  As  Christians  and  Amer- 
icans we  should  use  every  opportunity  to  meet  intolerance  with  the  spirit 
of  good  will  and  misrepresentation  with  truth. 

We  ought  wherever  possible  to  develop  friendly  relations  with  individuals 

and  groups  of  the  Jewish  race.    Recently  a  group  of  Methodist  young  people 

arranged  to  attend  the  services  of  a  Jewish  synagogue  in  an  endeavor  to 

know  more  about  their  worship  services.    As  a  result  those  Methodist  young 

{Continued  on  page  32) 
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In  These  Pages 

There  are  three  stories  in  this 
issue  that  should  give  courage  and 
purpose  to  young  people  in  these 
days  of  insecurity:  The  story  of 
"Honest  Abe" — illustrated  by  our 
cover;  the  story  of  Dr.  Carver  born 
on  an  unknown  date  in  slavery;  and 
"They  Don't  'Sour  Up'  "—stories  of 
young  Negro  boys  and  girls  who 
seem  to  have  taken  for  their  motto 
the  late  James  Welden  Johnson's 
great  words: 

"I  will  not  allow  one  prejudiced 
person  or  one  million  or  one  hun- 
dred million  to  blight  my  life.  I 
will  not  let  prejudice  or  any  of  its 
attendant  humiliations  and  injus- 
tices bear  me  down  to  spiritual  de- 
feat. My  inner  life  is  mine,  and  I 
shall  defend  and  maintain  its  in- 
tegrity against  all  the  powers  of 
hell." 

Here  is  supplementary  material 
for  the  Epworth  League  List  A 
Unit,  "Making  the  Most  of  What 
They  Had,"  suggested  for  Febru- 
ary 12  and  19. 

Groups  using  the  List  B  Unit  will 
find  suggestions  in  our  two-page 
spread  on  the  work  that  is  being 
carried  on  by  our  Board  of  Home 
Missions  and  Church  Extension. 

Many  will  want  to  memorize 
Thomas  Curtis  Clark's  poem,  "Thy 
Kingdom  Come,"  in  the  second  of 
the  series  on  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Some  chapters  are  using  these  ar- 
ticles for  their  worship  service. 

The  new  World  Comradeship 
poster  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  The  worship  service, 
"Carry  the  Torch"  (pages  14,  15), 
has  been  especially  prepared  to  use 
in  placing  it.  It  might  be  used  with 
the  unit,  "Calling  All  Young  Peo- 
ple." 

Our  story,  "The  Racing  Skis," 
is  gaining  in  speed  and  interest  as 
befits  anything  that  has  to  do  with 
that  swift  winter  sport. 

Miss  Sadie  Rafferty,  who  pre- 
pared the  unusual  devotional  mate- 
rial, "Singing  for  Joy,"  is  a  teacher 
of  music  and  active  in  her  church. 

"Ten  Points  for  Good  Discus- 
sions" (page  22)  is  worthy  of  careful 
study  by  any  who  believe  in  the 
democratic  method  of  seeking  truth. 
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Mound  City  Man  Paddled 
^When  Boy  by  Lincoln  Dies 

y\  V  :  -—      , -/, ,      i  - 

[Special  to  The  Gazette.]        /         f 
MOUND  CITY,  Mo.,  Feb.  10.— The  man  who,'  as  a  boy,  was  spanked 
by  Abe  Lincoln  died  here  this  morning. 

C.  H.  Graves  was  noted  locally  for  numerous  achievements,  but  none 
won  for  him  the  degree  of  distinction  that  did  a  barrel  stave  in  the  hands 
of  the  great  emancipator  planted  upon  the  seat  of  his  breeches  eighty- 
two  years  ago.  Mr.  Graves,  eighty-nine  years  old  and  a  surviving  cap- 
tain of  the  Civil  War,  had  been  a  blacksmith  here  for  many  years.     He 

'  came  here  from  St.  Joseph  in  1869. 
The  Lincoln  incident  occurred 
when  the  Graves  and  the  Lincoln 
families  were  neighbors  at  Spring- 
field, 111.  The  boys  of  both  fam- 
ilies were  close  friends  and  one  day 
they  were  presenting  a  circus  in 
the  Lincoln  barn.  The  neighbor- 
hood dogs  that  had  been  pressed 
into  service  as  actors  declined  to 
walk  upon  their  hind  legs  so 
the  ingenious  circus  promoters 
achieved  the  trick  by  hoisting  the 
forelegs  of  the  animals  with  ropes 
pulled  over  the  roof  beams  of  the 
barn.  Some  one  heard  the  howling 
and  reported  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
then  a  struggling  lawyer,  that  dogs 
were  being  hung  in  his  barn. 

Lincoln  hurried  to  the  scene  and 
the  animal  trainers  and  their  au- 
dience fled  the  barn.  Young  Graves 
chose  a  window  as  an  exit  and 
stuck  fast.  Lincoln  had  picked  up 
a  barrel  stave  as  he  entered  the 
barn  and  proceeded  to  teach  young 
Graves  that  kindness  to  animals 
is   a   cardinal   virtue. 

Later  Lincoln  expressed  regret 
over  the  incident,  but  Mr.  Graves 
never  tired  of  relating  the  experi- 
ence. 

Mrs.  Graves  and  their  son,  Fred 
A.  Graves,  chief  of  police  at  Port- 
land,  Ore.,   are   the   only  survivors. 
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A  MISSOURI  AN 
LINCOLN  SPANKED 
IN  HIS  BARN,  DIES 

Mound  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  10.— (IF)— 
C.  H.  Graves,  who  delighted  in  telling 
of  a  spanking  he  received  as  a  boy 
of  7  years  at  the  hands  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  died  at  his  home  here  today. 
The  Graves  and  Lincoln  families  were 
neighbors  at  Springfield,  111.,  and  a 
group  of  boys,  Graves  among  them, 
one  day  presented  a'  circus'  in  the 
Lincoln  barn  while  the  great  emanci- 
pator, then  a  struggling  lawyer,  was 
absent. 

Neighboring  dogs  pressed  into  serv- 
ice as  actors  declined  to  walk  upon 
their  hind  legs,  Graves  said,  so  the 
ingenious  circus  promoters  achieved 
the  trick  by  hoisting  the  forelegs  of 
the  animals  with  ropes  pulled  over 
the  roof  beams.  Some  one  heard  the 
howling:  and  reported  to  Lincoln  that 
dogs  were  being  hanged  in  his  barn. 

Lincoln  hurried  to  the  scene  and  the 
trainers  and  their  audience  fled.  Young- 
Graves  chose  a  window  as  an  exit 
and  stuck  fast.  Lincoln  picked  up  a 
barrel  stave  and  proceeded  to  spank 
him1___  .•  3   Y 
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Man  Spanked  By 
Lincoln  Is  Dead 


MOUND  CITY,  Mo.,  Feb.  10— (A.P.) 
— C.  H.  Graves,  who  delighted  in  tell- 
ing of  a  spanking  he  received  as  a  boy 
of  7  years  at  the  hands  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  died  at  his  home  here  today. 

The  Graves  and  Lincoln  families 
were  neighbors  at  Springfield,  111., 
and  a  group  of  boys,  Graves  among 
them,  one  day  presented  a  circus  in 
the  Lincoln  barn  while  the  great 
emancipator,  then  a  struggling  law- 
yer, was  absent. 

Neighboring  dogs  pressed  into  serv- 
ice as  actors  declined  to  walk  upon 
their  hind  legs,  Graves  said,  so  the 
ingenious  circus  promoters  achieved 
the  trick  by  hoisting  the  forelegs  of 
the  animals  with  ropes  pulled  -over 
the  roof  beams.  Someone  heard  the 
howling  and  reported  to  Lincoln  that 
dogs  were  being  hung  in  his  barn. 

Lincoln  hurried  to  the  scene  and 
the  trainers  and  their  audience  fled. 
Young  Graves  chose  a  window  as  an 
exit  and  stuck  fast.  Lincoln  picked 
up  a  barrel  stave  and  proceeded  to 
teach  him  that  kindness  to  animals  is 
a  cardinal  virtue. 

Graves  had  been  a  blacksmith  here 
many  years.  He  was  a  Civil  war  vet- 
eran. 
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HE  home  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as 
seen  by  his  next-door 
neighbor  is  the  subject 
of  a  chatty  communica- 
tion from  one  of  our 
friends  and  readers, 
Frances  Rialle  Graves. 
This  fits  in  very  nicely 
with  the  splendid  arti- 
cle by  Honore  Willsie 
Morrow  in  this  issue. 

Miss  Graves'  half- 
brother,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hobart  Graves, 
spent  his  boyhood  in 
the  house  next  to  that 
of  the  Lincolns.  His 
notes,  some  of  which 
follow,  have  never  been 
published  before: 


TV 


HE  three  Lincoln 
boys — Robert,  Willie, 
and  Tad — were  near 
playmates,"  said  her 
brother  in  the  notes 
she  sends  us.  "At  that  time  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's home  was  a  modest  one-story 
house  very  much  like  my  father's.  He 
added  a  second  story  and  improved  the 
grounds  after  we  left  Springfield,  and 
after  he  became  President  the  house  was 
again  remodeled  and  put  in  the  shape 
it  is  now.  [It  appears  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  pioneer  in  the  moderniz- 
ing movement  as  well  as  other  things. — 
Editor] 

"The  Lincolns  were  kindly  folks,  in- 
terested in  their  neighbors  and  in  the 
children  who  played  with  their  three 
little  sons,  to  whom  they  were  entirely 
devoted.  My  first  recollection  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  on  a  day  when  I  came 
running  into  our  sitting-room,  stubbed 
my  toe  and  fell,  hitting  my  head  on  the 
fender  before  the  fireplace.  My  mother 
was  frail,  and  the  sight  of  the  blood 
that  streamed  down  my  face  made  her 
faint,  and  it  was  Mrs.  Lincoln  who 
picked  me  up,  washed  the  blood  away, 
and  bandaged  my  head,  soothing  a  hurt 
little  boy  in  the  tenderest  manner,  and 
finally  putting  me  in  the  trundle-bed. 

"T 

10  THE  children  who  played  in  the 
dooryard  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  gentle 
friend  who  understood  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  a  small  boy.  In  my  old  age,  as  I 
look  back  upon  this  period  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's life,  to  me  his  love  for  his  children 
and  his  gentleness  with  other  children 
seem  a  restful  spot  in  his  driving  career." 

Mr.  LINCOLN,  however,  was  only 
human,  and  Mr.  Graves  figured  in  an 
episode  which  showed  that  he  could  lose 
his  temper  when  the  occasion  justified. 


This  rare  photograph  oF 
Abraham  Lincoln  was 
owned  by  Colonel  Graves 


"Only  on  two  occa- 
sions   do    I    remember 
seeing  Mr.  Lincoln 
gry,"  he  says.  "I  w  ^ 
deeply    involved    botn\. 
times.  ^ 

"I  had  a  gentle  long- 
haired dog  that  was  my 
companion  in  all  my 
play,"  said  Mr.  Graves 
of  one  of  these  inci- 
dents. "The  butcher's 
boy  had  a  new  dog  he 
called  a  'fightin'  bull,' 
which  was  the  terror  of 
the  neighborhood.  One 
day  the  butcher  boy 
sicked  the  bulldog  on 
my  dog.  I  screamed  and 
cried,  for  I  felt  certain 
my  dog  would  be  killed. 
Someone  told  Mr.  Lin- 
coln there  was  a  dog 
fight  in  front  of  his 
house  and  just  as  the 
fight  got  under  way,  he 
came.  I  shall  never  for- 
get how  big  his  fist  looked  as  he  shook 
it  in  the  face  of  the  butcher  boy  and 
denounced  his  accomplices.  He  and  my 
father  tried  to  separate  the  dogs  but 
couldn't  do  so.  The  funny  part  of  it  was 
that  my  dog  licked  the  bulldog  and 
chased  him  down  the  street.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln then  changed  his  tune  and  roared 
with  delighted  laughter  as  he  watched 
the  dog  run.  The  butcher  boy  never 
bothered  my  dog  again.  He  had  learned 
his  lesson. 

I  HE  Lincolns  had  a  big  grate  fire  go- 
ing all  winter,  around  which  they  sat  in 
cozy  comfort  evenings,  cracking  nuts 
and  toasting  apples.  The  father  sat 
quietly  with  a  child  or  two  somewhere 
on  his  lap,  with  never  a  word  of  restraint 
unless  a  quarrel  resulted  in  a  fight,  and 
even  then,  a  word  from  him  was  suffi- 
cient to  quiet  the  storm.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful, home-like  scene. 

"As  I  look  back  over  the  years  I  have 
lived,  I  have  faith  that  the  good  God 
who  gave  us  Abraham  Lincoln  in  our 
hour  of  need  will  watch  over  our  destiny 
in  the  years  to  come." 

IN  THESE  days,  when  artificialities  of 
life  and  complex  social  and  economic 
conditions  have  brought  grief  to  our 
country,  it  is  heartening  to  read  of  the 
simple  life  and  the  simple  joys  of  the 
greatest  American.  We  need  the  pio- 
neering courage  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
We  need  his  fine,  friendly,  homely 
philosophy  and  deep 
religious  faith.  It  is 
a  spiritual  antidote 
to  most  of  our  ills. 
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Gray,  Mrs.  Lucy-  80,  Greenshurg ,  Indiana 

Saw  Lincoln  when  he  spoke  in  Greensburg  while  enroute  to  Washington  D.  C, 
Courtesy  of  Luther  Braden  (Letter  under  Wm.  Boyl) 
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HORttCE  GREELEY'S   ESTIMATE  OF  THE 
GREAT  MAN. 


An  Undelivered  Lecture  by  the  Founder 

or     the     New     York     "Tribune" 

"Which  Contains  Interesting 

and  Novel   Situations. 


In  1868,  or  not  far  from   that  date,  an  ad- 
dress  was   prepared    by  Horace  Greeley  on 
Abraham  Lincoln.    For  some   reason   it  did 
not  receive  publication,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Joel  Benton,  who  has  brought  it  out 
1  the  July  number  of    the  Century  Magazine, 
that  tnx.iddress  was   never  delivered.     The 
manuscript  is   In   the  possession  of  the  late 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  lent  it 
to    Mr.    Benton,    who    says  that  its  general 
illegibility  has  made  its  reproduction  a  some- 
what appalling  task.    The  address  makes  a 
dozen  pages  in  the  Century,  and  the  following 
is  an  abstract  therefrom : 

Mr.  Greeley  takes  a  cemmoa-sense  view  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  treats  of  him  from  that 
standpoint  throughout.  He  believed  that  in 
that  way  the  people  would  know  Mr.  Lincoln 
as  he  was,  instead  of  seeinsr  him  as  he  had  so 
often  been  presented  by  panegyrists.  That 
portion  of  the  life  of  young  Lincoln  known  as 
the  rail-splitting  era  is  passed  over  briefly  in 
this  address.  Referring  to  the  common- 
school  education  of  Lincoln  the  editor  repeats 
what  must  by  this  time  be  pretty  generally 
known,  that  our  country's  great 
men  beginning  with  Franklin,  have 
had  little  if  anything  more  than  a  common- 
school  education.  Clay  was  one  of  these,  and 
yet  Mr.  Greeley  said  .that  not  one  educated 
man  in  ten  would  have  ever  known  from 
Clay's  conversation  but  what  he  was  a  college 
graduate.  Had  Lincoln  lived  to  be  70  years 
old,  whatever  of  hesitation  ^nd  rawness  he 
bad  at  the  time  at  which  Mr.  Greeley  knew 
him  would  have  vanished  and  he  would  have 
met  and  mingled  with  educated  gentlemen 
and  statesmen  on  the  same  easy  footing  of 
equality  with  Henry  Clay  in  his  later  prima 
of  life. 

Taking  youug  Lincoln  from  hit  Urst  polit- 
ical ambition  in  Illinois,  Mr.  Greeley,  in  fol- 
lowing him  from  the  time  of  his  election   as 
a  member  of  the  Legislature,   at  which  time 
he  was  25,   finds  him  at  the  age  of  31  the 
leader  of  hia  party  in  Illinois,  and  adds  that 
that  position  was  never  contested  while  Lin- 
coln lived.   What  was  it  in  a  State  which  had 
its  Browning,  its  Yates,  its  Davis,  its  Wash- 
burne,  which  gave  Lincoln  the  unquestioned 
ascendency  which   he  had?    Mr.  Greeley  re- 
plies in  substance:  First,  his    unhesitating, 
uncalculating,  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the 
principles    of     his    party.      When    Jackson 
Democracy  was  rampant  In  Illinois,    Lincoln 
was  a  Whig.    In  183(5,  1840  and  1844,  likewise 
in  1852  and  1856,  Illinois  handed  in  its  polit- 
ical   allegiance   to  the  Democratic  party.    It 
never  cast  an  electoral   vote   for   any  other 
i  than  a  Democratic  nominee  till  it   cast  alt  it 
had   for  its    own  Lincoln.    It  is  the  further 
opinion  of  Mr.  Greeley  that  Lincoln  was    the 
most  earnest  partisan,  the  most    industrious, 
effective  canvasser  of  his  party    in  the  State. 
He  had  espoused  the  Whig  cause  when  it  was 
hopeless;    he    had   struggled   f  or  it  unavail- 
ingly   for   twenty     years,     and     his     com- 
patriots   had    learned    to    implicitly  repose 
faith    in    him   beyond    that  which  they  ac- 
corded   any    other   man,    Henry  Clay  alone 
excepted.    As  a  canvasser   in   Presidential 
and     State     elections    Lincoln     filled    Mr. 
Greeiey's  ideal.  Ke  wasa-convincer-  one  who 
could  do  his  cause  more  good  and  less  harm 
than  any  other  living   man.    The  convincing 
manner  which    Lincoln  learned   in   the  log 
school  houses  of  Illinois   clung  to  him.    The  ; 
great  speech  which  he  made  in  Cooper  Insti- 
lute  in  1860  was  of  that  convincing  type.  Mr. 
Greeley  says  of  it:     "As   a   literary  effort  it  ] 
wcu.d  not,  of  course, bear  comparison  to  some 
of  Webster's  grandest.    But  regarded  simply 
as  an  effort  to    convince  the  largest  possible 
number  that  they  ought   to    be  on  the  speak- 
er's side,  ntton  the  other,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounee  it  unsurpassed." 

Greeley's  first  ^Igtat  of  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Greeley's  aocount  of  his  first    meeting 

with  Lincoln  must  be  interesting  to  Illinois- 

aus  especially,  and  particularly  in    view    of 

I  the   fact    that    there    has  never  been  much 


eley,   Horace 

printed  about  Mr.  Wacom's  Congressional 
career.  At  the  time  in  question  Lincoln  was 
not  quite  40  years  old.  He  was  genial, cheer- 
ful, rather  comely.Tioticeably  tall,  and  the 
only  Whig  from  Illinois.  "Not  remarkable 
otherwise,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection," 
adds  Mr.  Greeley.  "He  was  generally  liked 
on  our  side  of  the  House;  he  made  two 
or  three  moderate  speeches  which 
attracted  little  attention;  he  voted 
generally  to  forbid  the  introduction 
of  slavery  into  the  Territories ;  but  he  did  not 
vote  for  Mr.  Gait's  resolution  looking  to  the 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Federal 
district.  He  introduced  a  counter-Droposi* 
tion  of  his  own  looking  to  abolition  by  a  vote 
of  the  people.  There  were  men  accounted 
abler  on  our  side  of  the  House— such  as  Colla- 
mer  of  Vermont,  Palfrey  and  Mann  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  perhaps  Schenck  and  Root 
of  Ohio— yet  I  judge  that  no  other  was  more 
generally  liked  and  esteemed  than  he.  And 
yet,  had  each  of  us  been  required  to  name  the 
man  among  us  who  would  first  attain  the 
Presidency,  I  doubt  whether  five  of  us  would 
have  desip-nated  Abr^h.Bc?  Lin?cJH:." 

.....    .»„,  i ©Hows  the  career  of  Lincoln 

from  this  point  closely  to  his  death.  Little 
was  heard  of  him  from  the  time  he  returned 
from  Washington  until  the  uprising  in  the 
North  consequent  on  the  passage  of  what 
was  known  as  the  Nebraska  bill.  From  that 
time  he  was  an  open  and  determined  oppo- 
nent of  any  extension  of  slavery  to  territory 
previously  free.  He  became  the  standard- 
bearer  of  his  party  in  the  State  and  carried 
on  the  Senatorial  canvass  in  1853.  In  a  speech 
which  he  made  to  the  convention  that  nom- 
inated him  he  proclaimed  the  doctrine  which 
became  known  to  the  world  as  the  "irre- 
pressible conflict."  Four  months  later  Mr. 
Seward  emphasized  it,  and  the  words  which 
those  two  men  uttered  at  that  time  have 
been  fulfilled. 
Mr.  Greeley  says: 

"There  was  an  irrepressible  conflict;  the 
Union  could  not  endure  half  slave  and  half 
free.  The  interests  of  slave-holders  and  free 
labor  were  antagonized,  and  it  was  by  no 
contrivance  of  politicians,  but  in  spite  of 
their  determined  efforts,  that  the  slavery 
question  was  perpetually,  with  brief  inter- 
vals, distracting  Congress  and  involving  the 
North  and  South  in  fierce  collision." 

There  were  people  at  the  time  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  lecture  who  believe  that  if  there 
had  been  no  Calhoun  or  no  Garrison,  no 
Wendell  Phillips  or  no  Wis9i— if  John  Brown 
had  died  ten  years  sooner,  or  Jeff  Davis  had 
never  been  born,  there  would  have  been  no 
Nebraska  question,  no  secession,  no  Civil 
"War.  There  are  some  people  living  to-day 
who  believe  the  same.  Mr.  Greeley  believed 
to  the  contrary.     He  said : 

"Idle,  empty  babble, dallying  with  surfaces 
and  taking  no  account  of  the  essential  and 
inevitable !  If  none  of  the  hundred  best 
known  and  mest  widely  hated  of  our  notables 
of  the  last  twenty  years  had  never  been  born, 
the  la*te  struggle  might  have  been  postponed 
a  few  years  or  might  have  been  hastened, 
but  it 'could  not  have  not  been  averted.  It 
broke  out  in  God's  good  time  because  it  had 
to  be — because  the  elements  of  discord  im- 
bedded in  our  institutions  could  no  longer  be 
held  passive,  so  far  as  its  divine  end  had  been 
fully  accomplished.  Such  are  the  convic- 
tions which  have  impelled  me  to  plead  for 
amnesty,  charity  and  mercy,  and  ob- 
livion, as  I  should  have  pleaded,  though  with 
even  less  effect,  had  the  other  party  tri- 
umphed. Though  there  had  never  been  a 
Missouri  to  admit,  a  Texas  to  annex,  nor  a 
Kansas  to  organize  and  colonize  with  free 
labor  or  with  slaves,  the  'conflict  between 
opposing  and  enduring  forces'  would,  never- 
theless, have  wrought  out  its  natural  re- 
sults." 

The  Senatorial  contest  between  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  in  1,858  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  at  th6  same  time 
most  creditable  Incidents  in  our 
national  history.  The  difference  was 
honest  and  earnest  with  regard  to 
a  most  important  and  imminent  public 
question.  Illinois  was  equally  divided 
thereon,  and  a  United  States  Senator  was  to 
be  the  outcome.  Both  parties  put  up  their 
best  men.  They  traversed  the  prairies  to- 
gether, making  what  will  ever  be  regarded 
as  the  most  notable  canvass  in  American 
politics.  The  result  of  it,  so  far  as  the  two 
men  were  concerned,  says  the  lecture,  was 
that  Lincoln,  having  spent  less  than  §1,000  in 
the  canvass,  remained  in  good  financial  con- 
dition, whereas  Douglas  borrowed  and  dis- 
pensed no  less  than  $80,000,  thus  incur- 
ring a  debt  which  weighed  him  down 
to  the  grave.  The  defeat  of  Lincoln 
made  him  stronger  at  home,  stronger 
with   the   Republican    party.      In    eighteen 


months  after  he  became  the  nominee  of   the  I 
party  for  President.    Mr.   Greeley  thought 
that  if  Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  been  defeated  in 
the  canvass  he  would  never  have  been  Presi- 
dent. 

Regarding  the  (nomination  Mr.  Greeley 
held  to  the  following : 

"A  great  deal  of  knowing  smartness  has  , 

i      

been  lavished  on  that  Chicago  nomination. 
If  A  had  not  wanted  this,  or  had  B  been 
satisfied  with  that,  or  C  not  been  offended 
because  he  had  missed  or  been  refused' 
something  else,  the  result  would  have 
been  different,  says  Shallowpate.  But 
know,  O  Shallowpate,  that  Lincoln  was 
nominated  for  the  one  sufficient  reason  that 
he  could  obtain  more  electoral  votes  than  any 
of  his  competitors !  And  that  reason  rarely 
fails  in  a  national  convention.  It  nominated 
Harrison  in  '39,  Polk  in  '44,  Taylor  in  '48, 
Pierce  in  '56  and  Lincoln  in  '60.  Those  who 
compose  national  conventions  are  generally 
at  least  shrewd  politicians.  They  want  to 
secure  a  triumph  if  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  they  hope  thereby  to  gratify  their  own 
personal  aspirations.  So  they  consult  and 
compare  and  balance  popularities  and  weigh 
probabilities;  and  at  last  the  majority  centre 
upon  that  candidate  who  can  poll  most  votes. 
This  may  not  be  our  noblest  test  of  states- 
manship, but  it  is  at  least  intelligible.  And 
thus  Abraham  Lincoln  became  President, 
having  every  electoral  vote  from  the  free 
States  but  three  of  the  seven  cast  frem  New 
Jersey." 

The  act  of  secession,  confederation  and 
civil  war,  the  first  scenes  of  which  were  en- 
acted before  Mr.  Lincoln  commenced  his 
journey  to  Washington;  the  incidents  of  the 
entry  to  the  national  capital;  the  inaugura- 
tion, in  which  Mr.  Greeley  quotes  the  closing 
paragraph  of  the  inaugural,  but  which  the 
Century  leaves  out,  are  all  gone  over  in  detail, 
but  in  an  interesting  way— for  Mr.  Greeley 
was  never  tiresome  when  he  was  interested. 
The  author  of  this  undelivered  lecture  is  ef 
opinion  than  the  plan  to  assassinate  Lincoln 
on  the  day  of  his  inauguration  was  ripe,  but 
the  time  had  not  come.  Ho  had  his  work  to 
do.  The  lecturer  at  this  point  steps  aside  to 
argue  his  point  that  men  cannot  evade  what 
fate  has  in  store. 

Wiien  He  saw   "War  Was  Inevitable. 

In  Mr.  Greeley's  opinion,  Lincoln  did  not 
fully  realize  that  there  would  be  any  conflict 
until  much  precious  time  had  been  consumed. 
He  still  clung  to  the  belief  that  forbearance, 
patience  and  moderation  and  soft  words 
would  obviate  a  deadly  strife.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Greeley  strongly  intimates  that  Lincoln  did 
not  realize  what  was  before  him  until  he  saw 
the  result  of  "that  heartless,  halting,  deso- 
lating, stumbling,  staggering,  fatally  delayed 
advanco  to  Bull  Run.  *  *  *  The  route  of 
1  that  black  day  cost  the  President  but  one 
night's  sleep.  Itcostme  a  dozen,"  adds  Mr. 
Greeley.  "Henceforth  Lincoln  accepted  the 
war  as  stern  necessity ,  and  stood  ready  to* 
fight  it  out  to  the  bitter  end." 

Mr.  Greeley  comes  to  the  rescue  of  Lincoln 
on  a  point  which  has  often  been  made  against 
the  latter — namely :  That  he  was  not  anxious 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  as  soon  as  he 
might  have  done.    Mr.  Greeley  says : 

"No  man  was  evor  more  grossly  misrepre- 
sented or  more  widely  misapprehended.  The 
fault  was  partly  Lincoln's  and  partly  that  of 
his  counsellors.  The  rebellion,  once  inaug- 
urated was  kept  alive  and  aggravated  by  sys- 
tematic and  monstrous  misrepresentation  at 
the  South  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
North.  That  our  soldiers  were  sent  down  to 
kill,  ravage,  and  destroy,  with  "Boauty  and 
Booty"  on  their  standards,  and 
rage  and  lust  in  their  hearts; 
and  that  the  North  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  its  utter  spoliation,  if  not 
the  absolute  extirpation  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple— such  were  the  tales  currently  reported 
and  widely  believed  in  that  vast  region 
wherein  no  journal  not  avowedly  Confederate 
existed  or  could  exist  lor  years,  until  the 
strength  of  the  rebellion  lay  in  a  widespread 
belief  within  its  domain  that  nothing  worse 
could  possibly  happen  to  its  adherents  or 
their  families  than  subjugation  to  the  Union. 
Hence  I  hold  that  our  Government,  whatever 
its  hopes  of  a  favorable  issue,  should  not  only 
have  welcomed  every  overture  looking  to 
pacification  from  the  other  side,  but 
should  have  studied  and  planned  to 
multiply  opportunities  for  conference  and  ne- 
gotiation. I  do  firmly  believe  that  the 
President's  Niagara  card,  'To  whom  it  may 
concern,' did  much  to  disabuse  the  Southern 
mind  with  regard  to  Northern  purposes,  and 
might  have  been  so  framed  and  proffered  as 
to  have  done  very  much  more  had  it  said  di- 
rectly, affirmatively,  what  it  said  inferen- 
tially,  negatively.    I  believe   it   would  have 


paralyzed  thousands  of  arms  then  striking 
frenziedly  at  the  best  of  their  and  our  coun- 
try. Aud  I  hold  Mr.  Lincoln's  ultimate  visit 
to  Fort  Monroe,  there  to  confer  with  Steph- 
ens, Hunter  and  Campbell,  with  a  view  to 
peace,  one  of  the  wisest  and  noblest  acts  of 
an  eventful,  illustrious  life,  and  one  which 
contributed  more  than  many  a  Union  victory 
to  the  collapse  of  thd  rebellion." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  attitude  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion after  he  was  President  is  touched  upon 
and  the  conclusion  drawn  that  he  resolutely 
looked  away  from  it  as  long  as  he  could,  be- 
cause he  feared  that  his  recognizing  slavery 
as  the  mainspring  and  driving  wheel  of  the 
rebellion  was  calculated  to  weaken  the  Union 
cause  by  detaching  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
possibly  Missouri.  "One  war  at  a  time,"  was 
his  motto.  The  action  of  Lincoln  in  with- 
holding his  signature  from  the  reconstruction 
enactment  of  Congress  In  1864  is  explained 
on  the  ground  that  the  President  refused  to 
be  inflexibly  committed  to  any.  single  plan  of 
restoration.  The  reply  of  Lincoln  to  the  dele- 
gation which  came  io  see  him  about  the  case 
of  Vallandigham  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Greeley/ 
as  the  cleverest  bit  of  logic  for  the  masses  ci 
America  taat  had  been  produced  up  to  that, 
time. 

In  the  manifesto  written  to  Mr.  Greeley  by 
Lincoln  in  August,  lSt>2,  in  reply  to  an  appeal 
from  the  pro-slavery  party,  Mr.  Greeley  is  of 
opinion  that  Lincoln  recognized  the  rightto 
destroy  slavery  whenever  the  step  should  be 
deemed  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the 
nation.  It  proved  to  'the  mind  of  Mr.  Greeley 
that  Lincoln  was  meditating  the  grave  step, 
and,  clearly  perceiving  that  it  would  become 
necessary,  took  the  opportunity  referred  to 
of  preparing  the  public  mind  for  acquies- 
cence therein  whenever  he  should  realize  and 
announce  that  the  time  had  come. 

Lincoln's  Literary  style. 

No  portion  of  this  undelivered  address  is 
more  interesting  than  that  in  which  the  writer 
gives  his  opinion  of  Lincoln's  literary  style, 
for  no  man  was  a  better  critic  in  his  way  on 
such  things  than  Mr.  Greeley.  On  this  point 
he  says: 

"I  am  no  admirer  of  the  style  of  his  more 
elaborate  and  pretentious  State  papers, 
especially  his  messages  to  Congress.  They 
lack  the  fire  and  force  that  an  Andrew,  a 
Chase,  or  even  a  Stanton  would  have  given 
them;  they  are  not  electric— not  calculated 
to  touch  the  chords  of  the  national  heart  and 
thrill  them  with  patriotic  ardor;  yet  I  doubt 
that  our  national  literature  contains  a  finer 
eem  than  that  little  speech  at  the  Gettysburg 
celebration,  November  19,  1863  *  "  'after 
the  close  of  Mr.  Everett's  classic  but  frigid 
oration!    *    *    *" 

Linco'n  Grew  in  Tribulation. 

The  great  editor,  who  warms  up  on  his  topic 
at  every  turn,  says  that  Lincoln  grew  in  the 
days  of  tribulation  which  came  upon  him, 
that  his  oharacter  became  rounded  and  com- 
plete.    To  quote: 

"Never  before  did  one  so  constantly  and 
visibly  grow  under  the  discipline  of  incessant 
cares,  anxieties  and  trials.  The  Lincoln  of 
1862  was  plainly  a  larger,  broader  man  than 
he  had  been  in  1861,  while  1863  and  1864 
worked  his  continued  and  unabated  growth 
in  mental  and  moral  stature.  Few  nave  been 
more  receptive,  more  sympathetic,  and 
(within  reasonable  limits)  more  plastic  than 
he.  Had  he  lived  twenty  years  longer  1  be- 
lieve he  would  have  steadily  inoreased  in 
ability  to  counsel  his  countrymen,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  the  wise  and  good. 

"But  ho  could  in  no  case  have  lived  so  long. 
'-Perfect  through  suffering*  is  the  divine 
law;  and  the  tension  of  mind  and  body 
through  his  four  years  of  eventful  rule  had 
told  powerfully  upon  his  physical  frame. 
When  I  last  saw  him,  some  five  or  six  weeks 
before  his  death,  his  face  was  haggard  with 
oars  and  seamed  with  thought  and  trouble. 
It  looked  care-ploughed,  tempest-tossed  and 
weather-beaten,  as  if  he  were  some  tough  old 
mariner  who  for  years  had  been  beating  up 
against  wind  and  tide,  unable  to  make  his 
port  or  find  safe  anchorage.  Judging  from 
that  scathed,  rugged  countenance,  I  do  not 
believe  he  could  have  lived  out  his  second 
term  had  no  felon  hand  been  lifted  against 
his  priceless  life." 

could  the  War  Have  Closed  Sooner. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  thoughts  to  the 
mind  of  an  American  in  connection  with  the 
rebellion  is  as  to  whether  it  could  have  been 
crushed  out  sooner.  This  was  always  a  topic 
which  Mr.  Greeley  dwelt  upon  with  warmtb. 
In  his  lecture  on  Lincoln  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  his  hobby  and  makes 
it  the  peroration  of  the  undelivered  lecture. 
Thus: 

".There  are  those  who  profess  to  have 
been  always  satisfied  with  his  conduct 
of  the  war,  deeming  it  prompt,  energetic, 
vigorous,      mastorlv.       I      did       not      and 


could  not  so  regard  it.  I  believed 
then— I  believe  this  hour— that  a  Napoleon  I., 
a  Jackson,  would  have  crushed  secession  out 
in  a  single  short  campaign— almost  in  a  single 
victory.  I  believe  that  an  advance  on  Rich- 
mond, 100,000  strong,  might  have  been  made 
by  the  end  of  June,  1861;  that  would  have  in- 
sured a  counter-revolution  throuchout  the 
South  and  the  voluntary  return  of  every  State, 
through  a  dispersion  and  disavowal  of  its 
rebel  chiefs,  to  the  counsels  and  the  flag 
of  the  Union,     But  such  a  return  would 


have  not  merely  left  slavery  intact— it 
I  would  have  established  it  on  firmer 
foundations  than  ever  before.  The 
momentarily  aleaiated  North  and  South 
i  would  have  fallen  on  each  other's  necks,  and, 
amid  tears  and  kisses,  have  sealed  their 
Union  by  ignominiously  making  the  blacks 
the  scapegoat  of  their  bygone  quarrel  and 
i  wreaking  on  them  the  spite  which  they  had 
purposed  to  extend  on  each  other.  But  God 
had  higher  ends,  to  which  a  Bull  Run,  a  Ball's 
.  Bluff,  a  Gaines'  Mill,  a  Groveton,  were  in-  < 
I  dispensable;  and  so  they  came  to  pass  and 
were  endured  and  profited  by.  The  Republic 
needed  to  be  passed  through  chasten- 
ing, purifying  fires  of  adversity  and 
suffering;  so  theso  came  and  did 
their  work  and  the  verdure  of  a  new  national 
life  springs  greenly  from  their  ashes.  Other 
men  were  helpful  to  the  great  renovation, 
and  nobly  did  thoir  part  in  it;  yet,  looking 
back  through  the  lifting  mists  of  seven 
eventful,  tragic,  trying,  glorious  years,  I 
clearly  discern  that  the  one  providential 
leader,  the  indispensable  hero  of  the  great 
drama — faithfully  reflecting  even  in  his  hesi- 
tations and  seeming  vacillations  the  senti- 
ment of  the  masses — fitted  by  his  very  de- 
fects and  shortcomings  for  the  burden  laid 
upon  him,  the  good  to  be  wrought  out  through 
him,  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  " 
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Greelo,y ,   xiar^ca 


HERE  have  been  ten 
thousand  attempts  at 
the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whereof  that 
of  Wilkes  Booth  was 
perhaps  the  most 
atrocious;  yet  it 
stands  by  no  means 
alone.  Orators  have 
harangued,  preachers 
have  sermonized,  edi- 
tors have  canted  and 
descanted;  forty  or 
fifty  full-fledged  biog- 
raphies have  been  inflicted  on  a  much-en- 
Bnring  public;  yet  the  man,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, as  I  saw  and  thought  I  knew  him,  is 
not  clearly  depicted  in  any  of  these,  so  far 
as  I  have  seen. 

I  do  not  say  that  most  or  all  of  these  are 
not  better  than  my  Lincoln— I  only  say  they  i 
aro  not  mine.  Bear  with  me  and  I  will 
show  you  the  man  as  he  appeared  to  me— 
as  he  seems  not  to  have  appeared  to  any 
of  them— and  if  he  shall  be  shown  to  you 
as  by  no  means  the  angel  that  some,  or  the 
devil  that  others,  have  portrayed  him,  I 
think  he  will  be  brought  nearer  to  your 
apprehension  and  your  sympathies  than  the 
idealized  Lincoln  of  his  panegyrists  or  his 
defamers. 

Kay,  I  do  sincerely  hope  to  make  the  real 
Lincoln,  with  his  thoroughly  human  good 
and  ill,  his  virtues  and  his  imperfections, 
more  instructive  and  more  helpful  to  ordi- 
nary humanity  than  his  unnatural,  celestial 
apotheosized  shadow  ever  was  or  could  be. 

I  first  met  Mr.  Lincoln  late  in  1848  at 
Washington  as  a  representative  in  the  Thir- 
tieth Congress— the  only  one  to  which  he 
was  ever  elected.  His  was,  as  apportioned 
•under  the  census  of  1840,  a  Whig  district, 
and  he  was  elected  from  it  in  1846  by  the 
largest  majority  it  ever  gave  anyone.  He 
was  then  not  quite  40  years  old;  a  genial, 
cheerful,  rather  comely  man,  noticeably  tall, 
and  sthe  only  Whig  from  Illinois — not  re- 
markable otherwise,  to  the  best  of  my  rec- 
ollection. 

Not    Leader  in    Congress. 

He  was  generally  liked  on  our  side  of  the 
House;  he  made  two  or  three  moderate  and 
sensible  speeches  which  attracted  little  at- 
tention; he  voted  generally  to  forbid  the 
introduction  of  slavery  into  the  still  un- 
tainted territories,  but  he  did  not  vote  for 
Mr.  Gott's  resolve  looking  to  the  immedi- 
ate abolition  of  slavery  in  the  federal  dis- 
trict, being  deterred  by  the  somewhat  fiery 
preamble  thereto. 

He  introduced  a  counter  proposition  of  his 
own,  looking  to  abolition  by  a  vote  of  the 
people — that  is,  by  the  whites  of  the  district 
— which  seemed  to  me  much  like  submitting 
to  the  votes  of  the  inmates  of  a  peniten- 
tiary a  proposition  to  double  the  length  of 
their  respective  terms  of  imprisonment.  In 
short,  he  was  one  of  the  very  mildest  type 
of  Wilmot  Proviso  Whigs  from  the,  free 
states — not  nearly  so  pronounced  as  many 
who  long  since  found  a  congenial  rest\  in 
the  ranks  of  the  pro-slavery  Democracy.  But 
as  I  had  made  most  of  the  members  my 
enemies  at  an  early  stage  of  that  short  ses- 
sion by  printing  an  elucidated  expose  of 
the  iniquities  of  congressional  mileage,  and 
as  he  did  not  join  the  active  cabal  against 
me,  though  his  mileage  figured  conspicu- 
ously and  by  no  means  flatteringly  in  that 
expose,  I  parted  from  him  at  the  close  of 
the  Congress  with  none  but  grateful  recol- 
lections. There  were  men  accounted  abler 
on  our  side  of  the  House— such  as  Collamer 
of  Vermont,  Palfrey  and  Mann  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  perhaps  Schenck  and  Root  of 
Ohio— yet  I  judge  that  no  other  was  more 
generallv  liked  and  esteemed  than  he. 

And  yet  had  each  of  us  been  required  to 
name  the  man  among  us  who  would  first 
attain  the  presidency  I  doubt  whether  rive 
of  us  would  have  designated  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

He  went  home  to  his  law  office  after  try- 
ing, I  think,  to  be  commissioner  of  the  gen- 
eral land  office  under  the  incoming  Taylor 
regime  and  finding  the  place  bespoken,  and 
thenceforth  little  was  heard  of  him  out  of 
Illinois  until  the  northern  uprising  conse- 
quent on  the  introduction  and  passage  of 
what  is  known  as  the  "Nebraska  bill."  He 
jfcad  hitherto  been  known  as  t-ather  con- 
iservative  than  otherwise;  this  act  had  the 
same  effect  on  him  as  on  many  others. 


He  was  henceforth  an  open,  determined 
opponent  of  any  extension  of  slavery  to  "ter- 
ritory previously  free. 

Tims  he  bore  his  part  in  the  Illinois  con- 
tests of  1S34  and  ISoO,  and  thus  when  unani- 
mously proclaimed  the  standard  bearer  of 
the  Republican  party  of  the  state  in  the 
senatorial  struggle  of  1838  he  opened  the 
canvass  in  a  speech  to  the  convention  which 
nominated  him,  which  embodied  these  mem- 
orable words: 

If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are  and  whither 
we  are  tending,  we  could  better  judge  what  to  do 
slid  how  to  do  it.  We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth 
year  since  a  policy  was  initiated,  with  the  avowed 
object  and  confident  promise  of  putting  an  end  to 
slavery  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that 
policy,  tlutt  agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased,  but 
Sias  constantly  augmented.  In  my  opinion  it  will 
Bot  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and 
jiassed.  "A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
6tand." 

I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure  perma- 
nently, half  Slav;  and  half  free. 

I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do 
not  expect  the  house  to  fall — but  I  do  expect  it  will 
cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing 
or  all  the  other. 

Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the 
further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public 
mind  sliatl  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course 
of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates  will  push  it 
forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the 
states,  old  as  well  as  new,  Xorth  as  well  as  South. 

Her*  is  the  famous  doctrine  of  the  "irre- 
prcssi'iiia  conflict"  v/hich  Governor  Seward 
set  forth  four  months  later  in  his  speech  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  whicn  attracted  even 
wider  attention  and  fiercer  denunciation 
than  Mr.  Lincoln's  earlier  avowal. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  vvhst  this  collision 
groans?"  queried  Governor  S..  with  .refer- 
ence to  rhe  tiSiisting  controversy  respecting 
slavery  in  the  territory. 

"They  who  think  that  it  is  accidental,  un- 
necessary, the  work  of  interested  or  fa- 
natical agitators  and  therefore  ephemeral, 
mistake  the  case  altogether. 

"It  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between 
opposing  and  enduring  forces,  and  it  means 
that  the  United  States  must  and  will,  sooner 
or  later,  become  either  entirely  a  slave  hold- 
ing nation  or  entirely  a  free  labor  nation. 
*  *  *  It  is  the  failure  to  appre».  -"d  this 
great  truth  that  induces  so  many  msuc- 
-■essful  attempts  at  final  compi  use  be- 
t's ->en  the  slave  and  the  free  sta'.ca,  and  it 
is  th«  existence  of  this  great  fact  that  ren- 
ders all  such  pretended  compromises,  when 
"•jade,  vain  and  ephemeral." 


Finer  reading  of  a  national  horoscope  no 
statesman  ever  made — clearer  glance  into 
the  dim  lit  future  has  rarely  been  vouch- 
safed to  holy  prophet  after  long  vigils  of 
fasting  and  prayer  at  Sinai  or  Nebo.  And 
yet  what  a  stunning  concert — or  rather  dis- 
sonance of  shriek  and  yell  and  hostile  brays 
these  twin  utterances  evoked,  from  ten 
thousand  groaning  stumps,  from  a  thousand 
truculent,  shrewish  journals!  An  open  ad- 
hesion to  atheism  or  anarchy  could  hardly 
have  called  forth  fiercer  or  more  scathing 
execrations. 

Yet  looking  back  through  an  eventful  in- 
terval of  less  than  a  decade  we  see  that  no 
truth  is  more  manifest  and  hardly  one  was 
at  that  moment  more  pertinent  than  that 
so  clearly  yet  so  inoffensively  stated,  first 
by  the  western  lawyer  and  candidate,  then 
by  the  New  York  senator. 

Elevation    to    Presidency. 

Those  who  compose  national  conventions 
are  generally  at  least  shrewd  politicians. 
They  want  to  secure  a  triumph  if  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  they  hope  thereby 
to  gratify  their  own  personal  aspirations. 
So  they  consult  and  compare  and  balance 
popularities,  and  weigh  probabilities',  and 
at  last  the  majority  center  upon  that  can- 
didate who  can  poll  most  votes.  This  may 
not  be  our  noblest  test  of  statesmanship, 
but  it  is  at  least  intelligible.  And  thus 
Abraham  Lincoln  became  President,  hav- 
ing every  electoral  vote  from  the  free 
states,  but  three  of  the  seven  cast  from 
New  Jersey. 

Then  followed  secession,  and  confedera- 
tion, and  civil  war,  whereof  the  first 
scenes  had  been  enacted  before  Mr.  Lin- 
coln commenced  his  journey  to  Washington, 
taking  leave  of  his  fellow  citizens  of 
Springfield  with  prophetic  tenderness  and 
solemnity,  and1  thenceforward  addressing 
i  at  almost  every  stopping  place  vast  crowds 
who  would  have  speeches,  though  he  would 
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and  should  have  kept  silence;  and  so  mean- 
dering to  the  national  capital,  everywhere 
cheered  and  welcomed,  though  nearly  hair 
his  auditors  had  voted,  against  him,  until 
be  nearer  the  slave  line. 

I  have  no  douht  that  there  was  a  plot  to 
assassinate  him  on  his  way  through  Balti- 
more—that the  outbreak  which  cost  the 
lives  at  six  Massachusetts  volunteers 
would  have  been  anticipated  by  two  weeks 
had  he  afforded  the  opportunity;  but  this 
peril  of  assassination  is  one  of  the  inevit- 
able attendants  of  conspicuous  activity  in 
public  affairs  in  times  of  popular  passion. 

I  cannot  say  how  many  distinct,  written 
notices  that  my  life  was  forfeited,  and  the 
forfeit  would  soon  be  exacted,  I  have  been 
honored  with — certainly  a  dozen,  possibly 
a  hundred — and,  arguing  from  the  little  to 
the  great,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's allotment  of  these  seductive  billets 
must  have  considerably  exceeded  10.000. 

But  what  then?     Must  we  sit  tip  all  night 
because  so  many  people  die  in  their  beds? 
The  words1  of  the  mighty  Julius,  as  ren- 
dered  by    Shakespeare,    embody   the   truest 
and  highest  wisdom: 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths; 
The   valiant  never  taste  of  death  Vint  once. 
Of  nil  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard. 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear; 
Seeing   that   death,    a   necessary  end, 
Will  conic  when  it  will  coiie 

I  am  quite  certain 
thattherewasalsoMr.  | 
Lincoln's  profound 
conviction,  and  that 
he  acted  on  it  when- 
ever he  was  not  over- 
ruled by  a  clamor  too 
sudden  and  too 
weighty  to  allow  his 
judgment     fair     play. 

"Hence  his  untimely 
death,"  you  say.  I  do 
not     believe    it;     you 

may      renounce      the 

sunlight  and  sit  trem- 
bling in  an  inner  dun- 
geon   surrounded    by 

triple  walls  and  triple 

guards    and    yet    the 

assassin  will  steal  in 

upon    you    unawares. 

There  is  no  absolute 

safeguard  against 

him;  your  only  refuge 

is  the  assurance  that 

Man  is   immortal   'til  his 
work  is  done. 
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His    Inaugural 
Address. 

Despite  10,000  men- 
aces    and     warnings 
and  offers  to  pay  for 
his  taking  off,  and  to 
take  him  off  for  pay, 
Mr.    Lincoln    was   in- 
augurated   President. 
No    crack   of   rifle    or 
bark   of   revolver    in- 
terrupted the  reading 
of     his     inaugural, 
though    I    confidently 
expected  and  awaited 
It.     Under     a     bright 
March       s  u  n.      sur- 
rounded by  a  brilliant 
coterie      o  f      foreign 
ministers    and    home 
dignitaries,    the.  new 
'fTZSidzn.1  read  tne  fn- 
augura'l.  which  he  had 
evidently        preparea 
with  en  re  and  anxious 
|'  deliberation        before 
leaving    h  i  s    distanl] 
home. 

That  document  will 
be  lingered  over  and 
admired  long  after  wo 
shall  all  have  passeo 
awav.  It  was  a  mas- 
terly effort  at  persua- 
sion, and  conciliation 
by  one  whose  com- 
mand of  logic  was  as 
perfect  as  his  reliance 
on  It  was  unqualified. 


The  man  evidently  believed  with  all  his 
soul  that  If  he  could  but  convince  the 
South  that  he  would  arrest  and  return  her 
fugitive  slaves  and  offered  to  slavery  every 
support  required  by  comity,  or  by  the  let- 
ter of  the  Constitution,  he  would  avert  her 
hostility,  dissolve  the  confederacy,  and  re- 
store throughout  the  Union  the  sway  of 
the  federal  authority  and  laws! 

There  was  never  a  wilder  delusion.  1 1 
doubt  whether  one  single  individual  was 
recalled  from  meditated  rebellion  to  loy- 
alty by  that  overture,  yet  mark  how  sol- 
emnly, how  touchingly  he  pleads  that  war 
may  be  averted. 

1  apprehend   that  Mr.    Lincoln   was  very 
nearly     the     last     man     in     the     country 
"whether   North   or   South   to   relinquish   his 
rooted  conviction    that  the  growing  chasm 
might    be    closed    and    the    Union    fully    re- 
stored without  the  shedding  of  blood.     In- 
ured to  the  ways  of  the  bar  and  stump,  so 
long  accustomed  to  hear  of  rebellions  that 
never  came  to  light,  he  long  and  obstinately 
refusecTUo   believe   that   reason    and   argu- 
ment,  fairly   employed,   could   fail   of   their' 
proper  effect. 

Though  Montgomery  Blair,  that  member 
of  his  cabinet  who  best  understood  the 
southern  character,  strenuously  insisted 
from  the  outset  that  the  war  was  inevitable, 
that  hard  knocks  must  be  given  and  taken 
before  the  authority  of  the  Union  could  be 
restored,  or  would  be  recognized  in  the  cot- 
ton states,  the  President  gave  far  greater 
head  to  the  counsel  and  anticipations  of 
his  Secretary  of  State,  whose  hopeful  na- 
ture and  optimistic  views  were  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  stubborn  prepossessions. 

Keid   Back  From  War. 

I  saw  him  for  a  short  hour  about  a  fort- 
night after  his  inauguration;  and  though 
tlie  tidings  of  General  Twiggs'  treacherous 
surrender  of  the  larger  portion  of  our  lit- 
tle army,  hitherto  employed  in  guarding  our 
Mexican  frontier,  had  been  some  days  at 
hand,  I  saw  and  heard  nothing  that  indi- 
cated   or    threatened    belligerency    on    our 

PaOn  the  contrary,  the  President  sat  listen- 
ing to  the  endless  whine  of  office-seekers, 
and  doling  out  village  postoffices  to  im- 
portunate or  lucky  partisans  just  as  thougu 
we  were  sailing  before  land  breezes  on  a 
smiling,  summer  sea. 

And  to  my  inquiry,  "Mr.  President!  do 
you  know  that  you  will  have  to  neat 
for  the  place  In  which  you  sit. 
lie  answered  pleasantly,  I  will  not  say 
lightly— but  in  words  which  intimated  his 
,i-  ,i  el-  that  any  fighting  would  transpire 
or  be  needed;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  this 
dogged  resolution  not  to  believe  that  our 
,  ,,,ntrv  was  about  to  be  drenched  in  fra- 
tmial  blood,  Is  Die  solution  of  his  obstinate 
calmness  throughout  the  earlier  stages  ot 
the  war,  and  especially,  his  patient  listen- 
ing to  the  demand  of  a  deputation  from  the  . 


Young  Christians  of  Baltimore  as  well  as  of 
the  mayor  and  of  other  city  dignitaries,  that 
he  should  stipulate  while  blockaded  in 
Washington,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  ex- 
pulsion, that  no  more  northern  volunteers 
should  cross  the  sacred  soil  of  Maryland  in 
hastening  to  his  relief. 

We  could  not  comprehend  this  at  the  North 
— many  of  us  have  not  yet  seen  through  it; 
most  certainly  if  he  had  required  a  com- 
mittee of  .10,000  to  kick  the  bearers  of  this 
preposterous,  impudent  demand  back  to 
Baltimore,  the  ranks  of  that  committee 
would  have  been  filled  in  an  hour  from  any 
northern  city  or  county  containing  50,000 
inhabitants. 

And  thus  the  precious  early  days  of  the 
conflict  were  surrendered  because  the  Pres- 
ident did  not  even  yet  believe  .that  any  seri- 
ous conflict  would  be  had.  He  still  clung 
to  the  delusion,  that  forbearance  and  pa- 
tience and  moderation  and  soft  w_ords  would 
yet  obviate  all  necessity  for  deadly  strife. 
Thus  new  volunteers  were  left  for  weeks 
to  rot.  in  idleness  and  dissipation  in  the 
outskirts  and  purlieus  of  Washington,  be- 
cause their  commander  in  chief  believed 
that  it  would  never  be  necessary  or  ad- 
visable to  load  their  muskets  with  ball 
cartridges. 

But  when  at  length  that  heartless,  halt- 
ing, desolating,  stumbling,  staggering, 
fatally  delayed  advance  to  Bull  Run  was 
made  by  half  the  regiments  that  should 
have  been  sent  forward,  and  had  recoiled 
in  ignominious  disaster,  as  an  advance  so 
made  against  a  compact,  determined,  de- 
cently handled  force  must,  there  came  a 
decided  change.  The  wanton  rout  of  that 
black  day  cost  the  President  but  one  night's 
sleep.  It  cost  me  a  dozen,  while  good  men 
died  of  it  who  had  never  been  within  200 
miles  of  the  so  quickly  deserted  field. 

Henceforth  Mr.  Lincoln  accepted  war  as 
a  stern  necessity,  and  stood  ready  to  fight 
it  out  to  the  bitter  end. 


Attitude   as   to   Slavery. 

As  to  the  slavery  question  I  think  Mr. 
Lincoln  resolutely  looked  away  from  it  so 
long  as  he  could,  because  he  feai'ed  that  his 
recognizing  slavery  as  the  mainspring  and 
driving  wheel   of  the   rebellion  was   calcu- 


lated to  weaken  the  Union  cause  by  detach- 
ing Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  possibly  Mis- 
souri also,  from  its  support.  "One  war  at  a 
time"  was  his  wise  veto  on  every  avoidable 
foreign  complication,  and  in  the  same  spirit 
he  vetoed  Fremont's  and  Phelps'  and  Hunt- 
er's and  oilier  early  efforts  to  liberate  the 
slaves  of  rebels,  or  to  enlist  negro  troops. 
I  am  not  arguing  that  he  was  right  or 

wrong  in  any  particular  instance;  I  am  only 
settirtg  forth  his  way  of  looking  at  these 
grave  questions,  and  the  point  of  view  from 
which  he  regarded  them.  To  deal  with  each 
question  as  it  arose  and  not  be  embarrassed 
in  so  dealing  with  it  by  preconceptions  and 
premature  committals,  and  never  to  widen 
needlessly  the  circle  of  our  enemies,  was  his 
inflexible  rule. 

Hence,  when  Congress,  In  the  summer  of 
1S64,  named  and  enacted  an  elaborate  plan 
of  reconstruction  for  the  states  then  in  re- 
1  volt — which  bill  was  presented  to  him  dur- 
|  ing  the  last  hour  of  the  session — he  with- 
held his  signature  and  thereby  caused  its 
failure— not,  as  he  explained,  that  he  was 
adverse  to  the  conditions  proposed  therein, 
but  that  he  "refused  to  be  inflexibly  com- 
mitted to  any  single  plan  of  restoration" — 
while  the  rebellion  was  still  unsubdued,  and 
while  exigencies  might  arise  in  the  progress 
of  the  conflict,  which  could  not  be  foreseen. 
The  document  wherein  Messrs.  Wade  and 
Winter  Davis  criticised  and  controverted 
this  decision  is  far  clearer  and  more  caustic 
than  any  Mr.  Lincoln  ever  wrote,  and  yet 
I  believe,  the  judgment  of  posterity  will  be 
that  he  had  the  right  side  of  the  question. 

tie  wrote  mc  en -the  22d  of  August.  1862, 
in  reply  to  an  appeal  from  the  pro-slavery 
policv  which  had  thus  far  governed  the 
practical  conduct  of  the  war,  this  exposition 
of  1) is  war  policy: 


I  would  save  the  Union.  I  wonld  save  It  the 
shortest  way  under  the  Constitution.  The  sooner 
Hie  national  authority  can  bo  restored,  the  nearer 
the   Union   will   he    "the   Union  as  it  was." 

If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union 
unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery, 
1  do  not  agree  with  the  m.  It  there  lie  those  who 
would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at  the 
same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with 
them. 

My  paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save 
the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or  to  destroy 
slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing 
any  slave.  I  madM  do  it;  and  it'  I  could  save  it  by 
treeing  all  the  slaves  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could 
save  it  by  freeins  some  and  leaving  others  alone, 
I  would  also  do  that. 

What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race, 
I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  the  Union; 
and  what  I  iorbesa-,  I  forbear  because  1  do  not 
believe  il  would  bell)  to  save  the  Tiiion.  I  shall 
do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe  what  I  am  (loins 
hurts  the  cause,  iind  t  shall  do  more  whenever  I 
shall  believe  doing  more  will  help  the  cause. 

1  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be 
errors,  and  I  una II  adont  new  views  bo  fast  as  they 
shall  apnear  to  be  true  views.  I  have  here  stated 
my  puni<>,o  according'  to  my  view  of  official  duty; 
and  I  Intend  no  modification  of  my  oft-expressed 
uersoual  wish,  that  all  men  everywhere  could  be 
'  -*L>ee.    'l'ours,  A.   LINCOLN. 

This  manifesto  was  cxultingly  haued  by 
the  less  radical  portion  of  his  supporters — I 
never  could  imagine  why.  It  recognized  the 
right  to  destroy  slavery  whenever  that  step 
should  be  deemed  necessary  to  the  national 
salvation — nay,  it  affirmed  the  duty  of  de- 
stroying in  such  contingency.  And  it  proved 
that  the  President  was  meditating  that  grave 
step  and  clearly  perceiving  that  it  might- 
nay,  probably  would — become  necessary 
and  that  he  wished  to  prepare  the  public 
mind  for  accjuiescence  therein  whenever  he 
should  realize  and  announce  that  the  time 
had  come.  I  do  not  see  how  these  points 
can  have  escaped  the  attention  of  any 
acute  and  careful  observer. 

It  may  well  be  noted  here  that  this  letter 
though  in  form  a  response  to  my  "Prayei 
of  Twenty  Millions"  was  not  so  in  fact;  1 
had  not  besought  him  to  proclaim  genera 
emancipation,  1  had  only  urged  him  to  giv< 
full  effect  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  whicl: 
prescribed  that  slaves  employed  with  theh 
master's  acquiescence  in  support  of  the  re 
bellion  should  thenceforth  be  treated  as 
free  by  such  employment,  and  by  the  gen- 
eral hostility  of  their  owners  to  the  na- 
tional authority. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  letter 
had  been  prepared  before  he  ever  saw  my 
"Prayer,"  and  that  this  was  merely  used 
by  him  as  an  opportunity,  an  occasion,  an 
excuse,  for  setting  his  own  altered  position 
— changed  not  by  his  volition,  but  by  cir- 
cumstances— fairly  before  the  country. 

Proclamation    of    Freedom. 

I  did  not  see  the  President  between  the 
issue  of  his  first  and  that  of  his  second 
proclamation  of  freedom — in  fact,  not  from 
January,  1S62.  till  about  Feb.  1,  1803.  He 
then  spoke  of  the  emancipation  policy  as  not 
having  yet  effected  so  much  good  here  at 
home  as  had  been  promised  or  predicted, 
but  added  that'  it  had  helped  us  decidedly 
in  our  foreign  relations.  He  intimated  no 
regret  that  it  had  been  adopted,  and,  I 
/presume,  never  felt  any. 

In  fact,  as  he  was  habitually  and  consti- 
tutionally cautious  as  to  making  advances, 
he  seldom  or  never  felt  impelled  or  required 
to  tatce  a  step  backward.  Never  putting- 
down  his  foot  till  he  felt  sure  there-  was 
firm  ground  beneath  It,  lie  never  feared  to 
lay  his  whole  weight  on  it  when  once  fairly 
down.  ,And,  having  committed  himself  to 
the  policy  of  emancipation,  he- proclaimed 
and  justified  it  in  letters  to  sympathizing 
British  workmen,  and  to  friends  and  foes 
on  everj'  side. 

His  proposal  of  gradual  and  compensated 
emancipation  in   the  loyal  slave  states  and 


'districts,  his  postponed  but  hearty  sanction' 
J  of  the  enlistment  of  black  soldiers,  and  his 
persistent  and  thorough  recognition  and  as- 
sertion of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man, 
were  links  in  one  chain  which  he  wove 
skillfully,  if  not  nimbly,  around  the  writh- 
ing form  of  the  overmastered,  fainting  re- 
bellion. 

One  more  citation,  and  what  seems  to  me , 
the    essential    characteristics    of    a    man    as 
truly,    unconsciously   portrayed   in   his   own 
acts  and   words,   will  have  been  set  fairly 
before  you: 

Kentucky  had  been  a  chief  obstacle  to 
the  early  adoption  of  an  emancipation  pol- 
icy. As  the  President's  native  state,  as  the 
most  central  and  weighty  of  the  so-called 
border  states,  and  as  preponderantly  favor- 
able to  the  Union,  though  very  largely  rep- 
resented in  the  rebel  armies,  the  President 
had  long  hesitated  and  yielded  to  his  nat- 
ural reluctance  to  -offend  his  loyal  whites, 
as  it  was  clear  that  any  act  looking  to  gen- 
eral emancipation  would  surely  do. 

When  the  die  had  at  length  been  cast,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  government  had  become 
unequivocal,  her  governor,  Bramlett,  with 
ex-Senator  Dickson  and  Editor  A.  G. 
Hodges,  appeared  in  Washington  as  bearers 
of  her  solemn  protest  against  that  policy. 
The  President  met  them  cordially,  and  they 
discussed  their  difference  freely  and  amic- 
ably, but  neither  party  seems  to  have  made 
much  headway  in  convincing  and  convert- 
ing the  other. 

Always    Against    Slavery. 

After  the  Kentuckians  had  left,  Mr. 
Hodges  asked  the  President  to  give  him  in 
writing  the  substance  of  the  views  he  had 
set  forth  during  their  interview,  and  he  did 
it  in  a  letter  of  remarkable  terseness  and 
cogency  even  for  him.  I  will-  cite  but  two 
passages  which  illustrate  phases  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  character  and  of  his  mode  of ' 
viewing  the  great  questions  at  issue,  which 
I  have  not  clearly  presented.  In  the  former 
he  says: 

I   am   naturally  anti-slavery.     I'  Blarery  U  not 


wrong,  nothing  is  wrong.     I  cannot  remember  when 
I  did  not  so  think  and  feel. 

Anil  yet.  I  have  never  understood  that  the  presi- 
dency conferred  upon  me  an  unrestricted  right  to 
act  officially  upon  this  judgment  and  feeling.  It 
was  in  the  onth  I  took,  that  I  would  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution cf  the  United  States.  I  could  not  take 
tiie  office  without  taking  the  oath. 

Nor  was  it  my  view,  that  I  might  take  an  oath 
to  get  power,  and  break  the  oath  in  usim*  the 
power. 

I  understood,  too.  that  in  ordinary  civil  adminis- 
tration this  oath  even  forbade  me  to  practically 
indulge  mby  primary,  abstract  Judgment  on  the 
moral  question  of  slavery.  I  had  publicly  de- 
clared this  many  times,  and  in  many  ways 
And  I  aver  that,  to  this  day,  'i  hav 
done  no  official  act  in  mere  deference  to  my  ab- 
stract judgment  and  feeling  on  slavery. 

I  did  understand,  however,  that  my  oath  to  pre- 
serve the  Constitution  to  the  best  of  mv  ability 
imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  preserving  by  every 
indispensable  means,  that  government— that  na- 
tion of  which  the  Constitution  was  the  organic 
law.  Vvas  it  possible  to  lose  the  nation  and  vet 
preserve  the  Constitution? 

By  general  law,  life  and  limb  must  be  protected- 
yet  often  a  limb  must  be  amputated  to  save  a  life-' 
but  a  life  is  never  wisely  given  to  save  a  limb' 
I  felt  that  measures  otherwise  unconstitutional 
might  become  lawful  by 
becoming  indispensable  to 
the  preservation  of  the 
Constitution  through  the 
innervation    of    the    nt 

Might  or  wrong,  i  a, 
sumed  this  ground,  and 
now  avow  it.  I  could  not 
feel  that,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  I  had  even 
tried  to  preserve  the  Con- 
stitution, if,  to  SRva  Liv- 
ery or  any  minor  natter 
T  should  permit  the 
wreck  of  the  government 
country  and  Constitution' 
nil  together.  • 

Having  briefly  set 
forth  how  and  why  lie 
was  driven  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  subduing 
the  rebellion  first  to 
proclaim  emancipa- 
tion, and  then  to  sum- 
mon blacks  as  well  as 
whites  to  the  defense 
of  the  country,  and 
barely  glancing  at  the 
advantages  thus  se- 
cured, he  closes  with 
these  words: 

And  now  let  any  Union 
man  who  complains  •  of 
the  measure  test  himself 
by  writing  down  in  one 
line  that  hi  Is  for  sub- 
duing the  rebellion  by 
force  of  arms,  and  in  the 
nest  that  hj  is  for  taking 
these  130,000  men  from 
the  Union  side,  and  plac- 
ing them  where  they 
would  be  but  for  the 
measure  he  condemns.  If 
he  cannot  face  his  case 
so  stated  it  is  only  be-  ' 
cause  he  cannot  face  the 
truth. 

I  add  a  word  which 
was  not  in  the  verbal 
conversation.  In  telling  ! 
this  tale  I  attempt  no 
compliment  to  my  own  ! 
sagacity.  I  claim  not  to 
have  controlled  events. 
but  confess  plainly  that 
events  have  controlled 
me. 

Now,  at  the  end  of 
three  years'  struggle,  the 
nation's  condition  is  not 
what  either  party  or  any 
man  devised  or  expected. 
God  alone  can  claim  it! 
Whither  it  is  tending 
seems  plain.  If  God  now 
wills  the  removal  of  a 
great  wrong,  and  wills 
also  that  we  of  the  North 
as  well  as  you  of  the 
South,  shall  pay  fairly 
(or  our  complicity 
la      that      wrong,       im- 


!  partial  history  will  find  therein  new  cause  to  Sitest 
and  revere  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God.  1'oura 
truly,  A.  LINCOLN. 

Key   to    His    Character. 

Those  few  words,   "I  attempt  no  coiftpH- 

ment  to  my  own  sagacity;   I   claim  n*t  to' 

—ve  controlled  events,  but  confess  plainly 

-t  events  have  controlled  me,"  furnish  a 

ey  to  the  whole  character  and  carew  of 

■  e  man. 

He  was  no  inspired  Elijah  or  John  &ap- 

st,  emerging  from  the  awful  desert  sunc- 
ed  by  lonely  fastings  and  wrestlings  with 
tan  in  prayer,  to  thrill  a  loving,  suppliant 

altitude  with  unwonted  fires  of  penitfence 
etiid  devotion.  He  was  no  loyal  slng*>r  of 
Israel  touching  at  will  his1  heart  and  sleep- 
ing all  the  chords  of  emotion  and  inspira- 
tion in  the  general  heart — he  was  simi'ly  a 
plain,  true,  earnest,  patriotic  man,  gifted1 
with  eminent  common  sense,  which,  i»  it3 
wide  range,  gave  a  hand  to  shrewdness  on  ■< 
the    one    hand,    humor    on    the    other,    and 

hich  allied  him  intimately,  warmly,  with 

he  masses  of  mankind. 

I    doubt    whether    any    woman    or    child, 

hite  or  black,  bond  or  free,  virtuo'.Ts  or 
vicious,  accosted  or  reached  forth  a  hand  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  detected  in  his  coun-j 
tenance  or  manner  any  repugnance  or 
shrinking  from  the  proffered  contact,  any 
assumption  of  superiority  or  betrayal  ol 
disdain.  No  one  was  ever  more  steeped  in 
the  spirit  of  that  glorious  lyric  of  the  in- 
spired Scotch  plowman — 

A  man's  a  man,  for  a'  that; 
and  no  one  was  ever  acquainted  and  on 
terms  of  friendly  intimacy  with  a  greater 
number  of  human  beings  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions  than  was  he  whom  the  bullet  of: 
Wilkes  Booth  claimed  for  its  victim. 

Never  before  did  one  so  constantly  and; 
visibly  grow  under  the  discipline  of  inces- 
sant cares,  anxieties  and  trials.  The  Lin-, 
coin  of  '62  was  plainly  a  larger,  broader, 
better  man  than  he  had  been  in  '61;  whilel 
'63  and  '64  worked  his  continued  and  un- 
abated growth  in  mental  and  moral  stature. 
Few  have  been  more  receptive,  more  sym- 
pathetic, and  (within  reasonable  limits) 
more  plastic  than  he.  Had  he  lived  twenty 
years  longer  I  believe  he  would  have  stead- 
ily increased  in  ability  to  counsel  his  coun- 
trymen and  in  the  estimation  of  the  wise 
and  good. 

His    Career  Points    Moral. 

The  chief  moral  I  deduce  from  his  event- 
ful career  asserts 

The  might  that  slumbers  in  a  peasant's  arm! 
the  majestic  heritage,  the  measureless  op- 
■  portunity  of  the  humblest  American  youth. 
i  Here  was  an  heir  of  poverty  and  insignifi- 
cance, obscure,  untaught,  buried  throughout 
his  childhood  in  the  primitive  forests,  with 
no  transcendent,  dazzling  abilities,  such  as 
make  their  way  in  any  country,  under  any 
institution,  but  emphatically  in  intellect,  as 
in  station,  one  of  the  millions  of  strivers  for 
a  rude  livelihood  who,  though  attaching 
himseif  stubbornly  to  the  less  popular  party, 
and  especially  so  in  the  state  which  he  had 
chosen  as  his  home,  did  nevertheless  be- 
come a  central  figure  of  the  western  hemis- 
phere and  an  object  of  honor,  love  and 
reverence  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Had  he  been  a  genius,  an  intellectual 
prodigy,  like  Julius  Caesar,  or  Shakespeare, 
or  Mirabeau,  or  "Webster,  we  might  say, 
"This  lesson  is  not  for  us— with  such  facul- 
ties anyone  could  achieve  and  succeed,"  but 
he  was  not  a  born  king  of  men,  ruling  by 
resistless  might  of  his  natural  superior- 
ity, but  a  child  of  the  people,  who  made  him- 
self a  great  persuader,  therefore  a  leader, 
by  dint  of  firm  resolve  and  patient  effort 
and  dogged  perseverance. 

He  slowly  won  his  way  to  eminence  ana 
renown  by  ever  doing  the  work  that  lay 
next  to  him— doing  it  with  all  his  growing 
might— doing  it  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
learning  by  his  failure,  when  failure  was 
encountered,  how  to  do  it  better.  He  was 
open  to  all  impressions  and  influences  and 
gladly  profited  by  all  the  teachings  of  events 
and  circumstances,  no  matter  how  adverse 
or  unwelcome. 


There  was  probably  no  year  of  his  life  In 
which  he  was  not  a  wiser,  cooler,  better 
man  than  he  had  been  the  year  preceding". 
It  was  of  such  a  nature— patient,  plodding, 
sometimes  groping,  but  ever  toward  the 
light— that  Tennyson  sings: 

Perptot  In  faith,  hut  pure  in  deeds, 
At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 
There  lives  mbore  faith  in  honest  doubt. 
Believe  rne,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

Called    Providential   Leader. 

There  are  those  who  profess  to  have  been 
always  satisfied  with  his  conduct  of  the| 
war,  deeming  it  prompt,  energetic,  vigorous, 
masterly.  I  did  not  and  could  not  so  regard 
it.  I  believed  then — I  believe  this  hour — 
that  a  Napoleon  I.,  a  Jackson,  would  hava 
crushed  secession  out  in  a  single  short  cam- 
paign— almost  in  a  single  victory. 

I  believed  that  an  advance  to  Richmond 
100,000  strong  might  have  been  made  by| 
the  end  of  June,  1SG1;  that  would  have  in- 
sured a  counter-revolution  throughout  tha 
South  and  the  voluntary  return  of  every 
state,  through  a  dispersion  and  disavowal 
of  its  rebel  chiefs,  to  the  counsel's  and  the 
flag  of  the  Union.  But  such  a  return  would; 
have  not  merely  left  slavery  Intact— itl 
would  have  established  it  on  firmer  founda-j 
tions  than  ever  before.  The  momentarily! 
alienated  North  and  South  would  have  fal- 
len on  eath  other's  necks  and  amid  tears 
and  kisses  have  sealed  their  Union  by  igno- 
minious^' making  the  blacks  the  scapegoat 
->f  their  bygone  quarrel,  and  wreaking  on 
"  m  the  spite  which  they  had  purposed  to 
e^:pe\d  on  each  oth^r. 

But  God  had  higher  ends  to  which  a  Bull 
Run,  a  Ball's  Bluff,  a  Gaines'  Mill,  a  Grove- 
ton,  were  indispensable;  and  so  they  came 
to  pass  and  were  endured  and  profited  by. 
The  republic  needed  to  be  passed  through 
chastening,  purifying  fires  of  adversity  and 
suffering;  so  these  came  and  did  their  work, 
and  the  verdure  of  a  new  national  life 
springs   greenly  from  their  ashes. 

Other  men  were  helpful  to  the  great  reno 
vation  and  nobly  did  their  part  in  it,  yet, 
looking  back  through  the  lifting  mists  of 
seven  eventful,  tragic,  trying,  glorious 
years.  I  clearly  discern  that  the  one  provi- 
dential leader,  the  indispensable  hero  of  the 
g.eat  drama— faithfully  reflecting  even  in 
his  esitations  and  seeming  vacillations  the 
:senV  Tent  of  the  masses — fitted  by  his  very 
defects  and  shortcomings  for  the  burden 
laid  upon  bhm,  the  good  to  be  wrought  Of 
through  him,  was  Abr.Uiasn  '.Jr..  !n 
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Would  Be  'Sorry'  at  'Blatant 
Bureaucracy,'  Says  Gov- 
ernor of  Illmois 


CHICAGO,  Feb.  12  (#)— Abraham 
Lincoln  would  be  "sorry"  and  "as- 
tonished" at  today's  "blatant  bu- 
reaucracy and  bossism  whidh  seek 
to  rule  in  this  country,"  says  Illi- 
nois' governor,  Dwight  H.  Green. 

In  a  Lincoln  Day  speech  extolling 
the  Great  Emancipator  on  the  eve 
of  his  134th  birth  anniversary, 
Green  asserted  that  winning  the 
war  was  the  nation's  foremost  con- 
sideration, but  there  were  "two  par- 
ticularly imminent  dangers  to  our 
liberty  on  the  home  front — bureau- 
cracy and  bossism." 

Green  declared  that  "bossism  is 
much  older  in  American  life  than 
the  institution  of  bureaucracy,"  but 
it  "had  little  effect  on  national  life 
until  it  entered  an  unholy  agree- 
ment with  the  federal  bureaucracy 
10  years  ago."  *  *  * 

Through    the    alliance,   the    gov- 


ernor said  at  a  dinner  sponsored  by 
the  G.  O.  P.  state  central  commit- 
tee, millions  of  Americans  not  liv- 
ing in  large  cities  have  been  made 
"vassals  of  corrupt  political  ma- 
chines which  they  have  no  power  to 
choose  or  refuse. 

"Bureaucracy  and  bossism,  work- 
ing hand  in  hand,  have  built  for 
themselves  during  the  last  10  years 
a  domain  of  wealth  and  power  that 
has  never  been  known  in  history, 
except  perhaps,  in  ancient  Rome. 

"I  could  name  cities  and  name 
names  to  show  the  extent  of  bossism 
thoughout  America;  but  that  should 
not  be  necessary  when  we  have  here 
in  Chicago  probably  one  of  the  most 
powerful,  corrupt  and  vicious  forms 
of  bossism  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
free  America,  *  *  *." 

Describing  Lincoln  as  "one  of  us, 
who  rose  from  the  soil  of  our  pio- 
neer prairie  state  to  save  his  coun- 
try, Green  declared  that  "I  cannot 
but  help  think  with  what  sorrow, 
what  astonishment  would  that  great 
humanitarian  view  the  blatant  bu- 
reaucracy and  bossism  which  seek 
to  rule  in  this  country  today,  and 
with  what  horror  would  he  see  the 
grasping  power-hungry  bosses  and 
bureaucracy." 

He  said  that  "the  best  and  per- 
haps only  solution  to  the  bureau- 
cracy-bossism  problem  lies  with  the 
Republican  party  —  the  party  of 
Abraham  Lincoln." 
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Greene,    Capt.   Oliver 


Chicago 

Funeral  -  Buffalo 


One  of  Lincoln's  Escort 

in  -1858T'iri"  Illinois. 


As  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  approaches  I  am 
reminded  of  an  incident  in  my  early  life 
in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  principal 
figure. 

In  1858  when  Lincoln  was  running  for 
senator  in  Illinois,  I  was  living  in  the 
little  city  of  Henry  130  miles  southwest 
of  Chicago,  on  the  Illinois  River.  I  think 
it  was  in  October  of  that  year  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  spoke  at  a  political  meeting  in 
the  city.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  his 
opponent  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
Myself  and  a  dozen  other  young  men 
of  about  my  age,  25  years,  had  formed 
a  rowing  club  and  had  a  uniform.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  at  a  hotel  in  the  place  and 
a  procession  was  formed  to  escort  him 
from  his  hotel  to  the  public  square, 
where  a  platform  had  been  erected  for 
the  speakers.  The  young  men  of  our 
club  donned  their  uniforms,  mounted 
horses  and  rode  as  an  escort,  four  on 
each  side,  from  the  hotel  to  the  place 
of  speaking. 

As  I  recollect  Mr.  Lincoln  at  that 
time,  he  appeared  a  middle-aged  man, 
tall  and  angular,  with  a  very  kindly  ex- 
pression of  face,  smiling  at  his  youth- 
ful escort.  "We  were  very  proud  to  be 
noticed  by  him  when  he  smiled,  ac- 
knowledging our  presence.  Little  we 
imagined  what  was  in  the  near  future 
for  him  and  the  land  he  loved  and 
served   so  grandly. 

Then  in  1860  I  had  the  privilege  of 
voting  for  him  for  President,  when  the 
first  rumblings  of  the  South  were  be- 
ing heard.  Leaving  that  part  of  the 
country  in  1861,  I  returned  to  New  York 
State,  landing  in  Buffalo,  which  has 
been  my  home  almost  continually 
since.  I  was  here  when  the  body  lay 
in  state  in  Saint  James  Hall,  on  +v  # 
journey  to  the  last  resting  place. 
CAPTAIN  OLIVER  GRBE! 
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UFE  OF  LINCOLN 


By  CLARENCE  GREENE 

427  Montgomery  St.,  Jersey  City 

Abraham  Lincoln,   a  man  of  ability 
and    trustworthy,   was    born  in    Ken- 
tucky.    Abraham's  father  was  a  car- 
penter.    Abe     didn't  have     the     same 
education  as  we  do  today.     The  boys 
and   girls   had   to   wait   their   turn   in  j 
having     a  teacher,     for    the     teacher  j 
traveled  about  from  place  to  place  on 
horseback  and  stopped  at  each  school-  ' 
house.    He  only  went  to  school  a  few  | 
months  in  his  whole  life;  but  he  made  i 
those  few  months  count. 

He  spent  all  his  time  reading  and  j 
studying  while  he  had  spare  time  from 
his  work.  He  didn't  have  any  paper  I 
as  we  have  to  write  on  so  he  had 
to  use  a  shovel  to  work  out  his  prob-  I 
lems.  When  the  whole  shovel  would 
be  filled  with  writing  he  would  shove 
it  off  with  his  knife,  so  to  make  a 
new  surface  to  write  on.  He  didn't 
have  any  lead  pencil  or  ink  to  write 
with  so  he  had  to  use  a  piece  of  char- 
coal. Abe  was  so  fond  of  '  reading 
that  he  didn't  bother  with  his  arith- 
metic. He  would  walk  miles  to  get 
one  book  to  read.  The  more  he  found 
out  about  good  boks  the  more  eager 
he  was  to  read  them.  Although  Abe 
had  not  gone  to  school  long,  he  was 
the  head  of  his  class  in  spelling  and 
writing.  Whenever  there  was  a  spell- 
ing match  Abe  was  captain  of  his 
side  for  he  was  a  good   speller. 

^Abe  always  earned  a  quarter  a  day 
while  working  on  a  farm  by  carrying 
water,  plowing  the  fields,  splitting 
Irails  for  fences. 

I  Abe  was  a  very  good  peddler  in  sell- 
ing pins,  buttons  and  needles.  Every 
night  when  he  was  through  working 
he  had  made  in  peddling. 

Years  followed  in  Abe's  life  of  in- 
teresting thoughts  and  actions.  One 
day  while  he  was  a  man  he  took  a 
walk  through  a  street.  At  one  end  of 
the  street  there  stood  a  big  crowd  and 
out  came  a  harsh  voice.  It  was  a 
slave  mart.  Negroes  were  all  tied  up 
in  chains  ready  to  be  sold  for  two- 
hundred  dollars  apiece.  Abe  noticed 
this  and  could  not  stand  any  longer 
looking  at  the  slaves.  He  turned  away 
and  said  to  himself,  "If  I  ever  get,  .a 
cliance  to  stop  slavery  I  will  do  it." 
Many  years  later  his  thought  was 
true,  for  he  freed  everyone  of  the 
slaves. 

One  day  a  woman  came  to  buy  a 
pound  of  tea.  Abe  gave  it  to  her  but 
three  ounces  short.  At  night  when  he 
closed  his  store  he  packed  up  a  little 
package  of  tea  to  deliver  to  the  lady. 
He  went  many  miles  to  deliver  the 
package  of  tea. 

Another  time  he  walked  three  miles 
to  give  six  cents  which  he  made  a 
mistake  in  change.  All  this  honesty 
made  Abe  a  very  popular  man.  An- 
other time  he  was  traveling  in  a  cover- 
ed wagon  when  he  saw  a  pig  stuck 
in  some  mud.  He  jumped  off  the 
wagon  and  pulled  the  pig  out  of  the 
mire. 


When  Abe  was  thirty-three  years 
old,  he  married  Mary  Todd.  A  few 
years  later  he  was  a  congressman,  He 
made  many  speeches  on  slavery  ques- 
tion for  some  people  said  that  the 
slaves  should  be  free,  Lincoln  said 
said  all  men  are  created  equal.  Abra- 
ham was  right.  Of  course  there  must 
be  no  slaves.  Lincoln  would  make  a 
jfine  President.  We  need  a  President 
who  will  free  the  slaves. 

After  a  while  the  Civil  War  came 
on.  The  Northerners  were  saying, 
free  the  slaves,  and  demanded  Lincoln 
to  abolish  slavery.  And  Lincoln  did 
do  it.  The  North  won  the  war  and 
slavery  was  done  for. 

But  after  all  the  doings  of  Lincoln, 
the  Southerners  plotted  to  kill  him.  It 
came  in  the  mind  of  John  Booth,  an 
actor  who  shot  Lincoln  in  the  head. 
The  country  was  filled  with  grief. 
Men,  women  and  children  knew  him 
better  now.  They  felt  that  a  personal 
friend  had  gone.  Now,  better  than  be- 
fore, they  understood  his  friendly 
spirit.  But  his  work  is  not  done,  for 
as  the  years  go,  his  fame  grows!  his 
soul  goes  marching  on  into  every 
country  of  the  world  and  to  the  North 
South,  East,  and  West,  the  whole 
world  over  the  name  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  honored  and  beloved,  on  every 
Feb.  12,  we  celebrate  Lincoln's  birth- 
day in  a  very  serious  manner. 


Greene,  Scott 


SAN  DIEGO  VISITOR  TELLS  OF  HIS  F ATHER'S 

ASSOCIATION  WITH  LINCOLN  /JV  BVSMSS 


Scott  Greene,  who  Is  living  this  win- 
ter at  the  U.  S.  Grant  hotel,  has  pleas- 
ant memories  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
business  association  with  his  father, 
William  Graham  Greene,  at  Salem,  111. 
Interesting  incidents  of  the  senior 
Greene's  association  with  Lincoln  be- 
fore he  became  president  or  was  even 
known  outside  the  little  community  in 
which  he  lived,  were  handed  down  to 
the  son,  who  later  had  the  privilege 
of  seeing  Lincoln  and  hearing  him 
epeak. 

"In  1830,  the  year  that  has  gone 
down  in  history  as  the  'year  of  the  big 
snow'  in  Salem,  111.,  because  it  snowed 
for  40  days  and  40  nights,"  Greene 
said,  "Abraham  Lincoln  came  up  the 
Sangamon  river  in  a  flatboat,  en  route 
to  New  Orleans  with  a  cargo  of  gen- 
eral merchandise,  the  property  of  his 
employer  In  Indiana. 

"At  Salem  the  owners  of  the  grist 
mill  had  erected  a  dam  across  the  lit- 
tle river,  and  this  obstructed  the  pas- 
sage also,  his  flatboat  began  to  leak, 
which  forced  Lincoln  to  run  the  prow 
over  the  dam,  leaving  part  of  the  boat 
sticking  out  of  the  water.  To  dram 
the  boat,  Lincoln  bored  a  hole  in.  the 
bottom  to  let  the  water  out,  and  for 
years  the  villagers  laughed  over  the  in- 
cident. Evidently  it  was  efiective, 
though,  for  he  later  continued  on  his 
journey. 
AIDED  BY  VILLAGERS 

"Upon  his  arrival  at  Salem,  the  vil- 
lagers, numbering  40  or  50  people,  all 
came  down  to  the  river  bank  to  greet 
him,  and  finding  he  was  obliged  to  un- 
load his  boat  to  dry  it  out,  they  helped 
him  to  carry  his  cargo  to  safety.  Then- 
kindness  won  Lincoln  and  he  said  to 
them:  'You  are  the  cleverest  and  most 
sociable  folks  I  have  ever  met;  I  shall 
stop  here  on  my  return  from  New 
Orleans.'  •       . 

"Lincoln  was  about  30  years  old  at 
the  time,  so  undoubtedly  his  decision 
was  prompted  by  the  lovely  vision  of 
Anne  Rutledge,  daughter  of  the  owner 
of  the  hotel  where  he  stayed  during 

his  stop-over."  

"When  he  arrived  at  New  Orleans  he 
went  to  the  slave  market,  and  with 
shame  and  sorrow  in  his  heart  he 
watched  them  market  off  the  slaves, 
said  Greene;  saw  the  big  planters  go 
among  the  frightened  groups  of  beau- 
tiful young  Octeroons,  pinching  them 
and  appraising.  It  was  then  he  resolved 
that  he  would  fight  slavery  to  the  end 
"Returning  from  New  Orleans  by 
steamboat,  he  landed  at  Beardstown 
on  the  Illinois  river  and  walked  35 
miles  to  Salem.  He  got  a  job  as  clerk 
in  a  general  store  run  by  a  man  named 
Berry,  where  they  not  only  sold  gro- 
ceries and  drygoods  and  farm  imple 
ments,   but   ox   skins   and  whisky   as 

well 

"My  father,  then  a  lad  of  19.  was 
clerkins  in  this  same  store.  He  and 
Same  fast  friends  and  the  older 
man  often  told  him  about  the  slave 
market  In  New  O^ans  and  how  he 
was  formulating  plains  to  stop  that 
practice   of  selling. 


SCOTT  GREENE 

Whose  father,  William  Graham 
Greene,  was  a  business  associate  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  a  grocery  store 
at  Salem,  111.,  when  Lincoln  was 
unknown  outside  the  little  Illinois 
community  in  which  he  resided. 
Scott  Greene  is  living  at  the  V.  S. 
Grant    hotel    in    San    Diego    this 

winter. 
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idea  of  raising  a  revenue.  That  was 
difficult  to  do  without  raising  trouble 
with  the  north. 

"He  called  his  cabinet  together. 
'Something  must  be  done.'  he  said. 
'Our  soldiers  are,  deserting.  They're 
only  getting  $13  a  month  and  are  way 
behind  in  pay.  I'm  going  to  put  a  tax 
on  whisky  and  tobacco,  and  I'm  going 
to  prevail  on  my  old  friends,  the  war 
Democrats,  to  see  me  through  with  it 

"Although  40  years  had  elapsed 
since  Abe  and  my  father  were  to- 
gether," said  Mr.  Greene,  "he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  him  when  he  needed 
the  services  of  a  loyal  friend,  so  he 
sent  for  father,  and  as  soon  as  the 
letter  came  my  father  left  for  Wash- 
ington. Arriving  when  congress  was 
in  session,  his  way  was  barred  by  a 
huge  darkey.  Striding  past  the  fellow, 
he  had  his  card  sent  in  at  once.  From 
where  he  stood  he  had  a  side  glimpse 
into  the  big  room  and  he  espied  a  pair 
of  feet  that  brought  back  recollec- 
tions. 'That's  Lincoln,'  he  said  to 
himself;  'I'd  know  those  shoes  in  a 
tanyard.'  ,  .  . 

"When  Abe  spied  father  he  said: 
'Bill  come  In  here.'  They  shook  hands 
warmly.     Secretary   Stanton  was   sit- 


ting at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
when  he  was  introduced  he,  being  an 
aristocratic  and  dignified  man,  mere- 
ly bowed.  This  did  not  satisfy  Abe. 
'Stand  np,  Stanton,  and  shake  hands 
with  my  friend  Greene  of  Illinois.  He 
made  me,  and  I  made  you!' 
WARMLY  GREETED 

"Lincoln's  wife  was  a  proud  south- 
ern girl  and  evidently  of  uncertain 
moods,  for  Abe  did  not  seem  sure  of 
the  reception  that  might  be  accorded 
father  if  he  went  to  the  home  to  stay. 
'If  my  wife  is  feeling  all  right  shell 
treat  you  fine.  If  not,  I'll  get  you  a 
room  at  the  Arlington  hotel.  For- 
tunately, she  was  in  a  good  humor 
and  treated  father  fine,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  the  men  dis- 
cussed Abe's  object  and  the  part  he 
expected  my  father  to  play  in  It. 

"He  urged  father  to  take  office,  hut 
father  replied  that  he  had  seven  sons 
to  rear  and  look  after,  and  that  If  he 
could  keep  them  in  line  it  was  about 
as  big  a  job  as  he  could  do  But  Abe 
urged,  and  father  promised  to  help  all 
he  could. 

"Lincoln  was  anxious  to  learn  how 
he  stood  with  the  folks  in  Salem,  and 
although  40  years  had  gone  since !  toe 
was  there,  he  remembered  all  their 
names  'What  does  Joe  Plunkett  and 
Abe  Clary  think  of  me— and  Henry 
Clark  (the  town  bully)?  ■ 

"  'Most  of  them  are  for  you,  hut 
Clarkisn't,'  my  father  replied.  Lin- 
coln sat  back  with  his  eyes  closed  a 
habit  he  had  when  thinking  deeply, 
then-  'Bill,  I  think  I  know  a  plan 
that  'will  convert  him.  I  know  -those 
men  always  used  to  take  their  drams. 
So  on  Saturday,  when  they  all  gather, 
lust  take  them  int  othe  saloon  and 
treat  them,  and  explain  my  plan  for 
taxation.'  'But,'  said  my  father,  -Clark 
may  refuse  to  take  the  treat  on  the 
strength  of  your  message  to  them. 
He's  awfully  bullheaded  and  stub- 
born.' 
RECALLS  FIGHT 

"  'Then  tell  him  to  go  to  the  other 
saloon 'you  have  in  Salem,  and  that 
If  he  don't  want  to  drink  with  the 
men  there  he  can  just  listen  to  the 
special  message  you  have  for  him,  and 
then  you  tell  'him  this  for  me:  Clark 
remember  the  time  you  had  a  fight 
with  Louis  Wiseman  and  you  had  no 
one  to  second  you,  and  Greene  came 
into  the  store  and  asked  me  to  do  it 
because  I  was  big  and  tall  and  could 
see  if  there  was  any  foul  play?  Well, 
I  saw  "  you  through  it— yes,  and  ■  I 
whipped  Shim,  by  God!'"  _ 

"Clark  jumped  tup  and  treated  all 
the  boys,  and,  from  being  one  of  the 
most  bitter  against  the  freeing  of 
slaves  and  the  Republicans,  he  said. 
■Here's 'to  Abe  and  the  success  of  the 

W  When  young  Scott  Greene,  Just 
turned  17,  became  a  private  in  the 
Union  army  he  stood  before  Lincoln  at 
Springfield  and  heard  him  make  one 
of  the  most  telling  speeches  of  his  ca- 
reer.   


$ 


INDIANS  ON  RAMPAGE  . 

"Shortly  after  Lincoln  settled  In 
Salem,  the  Black  Hawk  war  broke  out 
at  Rock  island,  111..  Chief  Black  Hawk 
had  crossed  the  river  from  Iowa  with 
Ms  banTtnd  a  siege  of  massacre  and 
piUage  followed.  The  governor  called 
for  troops.  Sangamon  county  (now 
Sled  MeVard  county)  quickly  raised 
a  company,  and  a  captain  had  to  be 

* '^father  said,  'Abe,  we  ought  to 
makTyou  captain  of  the  company.  You 

1  Ta^fg?d,d'You  certainly  could 
**  Haven't  you  won  the  heart  of  this 
whofe  comn/unity  by  the  many ^  kind- 
!,,„„,  Vou  have  shown  in  carrying 
SSS  aCmedicine  to  folks  who  Uved 
way  out  in  the  w^'J^tg 
walked   many   a   mile  to  help   them, 

thS  SSX'i  election,   100  men 
gathered  fromthe  county.  There  were 
two  aspirants  for  captain  and  it   was  | 
aIr°eedPthat  the  ^wo  men  shou^stand  , 

SSd^  2° beh7nd°  hMi   and q  the 
other  should  line  up  with  the  otner 
party   Abe  had  65  men,  the  other  lei 
f   „   ^ i    so   Abe   was   elected,   and   he 

IE^ne^t^dS00^ 

I^BeforfAnne  Rutledge  matUncga 
she  was  engaged  to  a  man  £y  W 
?orriberarr^l^nfVharilUle 
I  owtinfwas'done  was  carriec I  on  by 
mail  but  letters  were  briel.a™*,  „f 
between  causing  Anne  a  great  deal  of 

te  o«  th™ga gmenttnefavorao? 

though'  Abe'/  hands    when    he    w^s 

?he§ whoL    community    favored    the 
courtship  of  Abe  and  Anne 

"Soon  they  became; engaged  but  on 
the  eve  of  the  carriage  Anne  died, 
„nrt  tills,  oroved  such  a  terrioie  ukjw 
to  Linco\n^at  those  who  knew  him 
v.,+  feared  for  his  reason, 
^"loout  this  time  Lincoir i  began  to 
borrow  books  on  law-volumes  of 
T^iackstone— and  people  soon  were 
takS  notTof  his  ability-  He  moved 
+t  ^rirTrfield  111.,  and  associated 
X^fwS  William  Herndon  in  gen- 

^hUeP  InThat  office  the  assessor 
camTin  and  claimed  thai ,  Lincoln  had 
not  declared  all  his  assets.  Lincoln  s 
renlv  was:  'Maybe  I  haven  t;  but  all 
I  have  is  in  this  office.  These  books 
Ire  borrowed,  and  that,  desk  and  chair 
belong  to  my  partner;  but,  by  the  way 
there  is  a  rat  hole  in  the  corner  that 
will  bear  looking  into.  , 

"Lincoln,  still  intent  on  freeing  the 
slaves  was' quick  to  ally  hlmse  f  with 
the  Republican  party  once  it  was 
forced  The  community  in  which  he 
haTlived  in  Salem  was  composed  of 
Lutheru  Democrats,  so,  naturally    he 

became     unpopular    If  u^al*     *g£ 
some  when  he  cast  his  lot  with  the 
opposing  party,  but  personally  he  was 
still  well  liked. 
JfiKTEKU  for  the  legislature: 

This  gSSS^tn^S^St^ 
po^iciansgand  men  of  influence  who 
recognized  in  him  a  wise  and  just 
man  and  when  both  factions  became 
disrupted  and  at  sea  they  were  quick 
?o  realize  that  in  him  they  had la .per- 
son qualified  to  become  president.  So 
he  was  nominated  and  elected 

"Then  the  Civil  war  broke  out  and 
Lincoln's  cabinet  did  not  agree  with 
hta  on  many  of  his  acts  and  opinions. 

"The  Confederates  seemed  to  be 
gaining,  the  north  was  ™nftln8^ 
of  money  and  had  no  credit.  In  or- 
der to  raise  money   Lincoln   got  the 
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Greenholt,  John  Jacob 


JOHN  JACOB  GREENHOLT 

Man   who   Heard   Lincoln's   Address 
at    Gettysburg    Dies    at    88 

John  Jacob  Greenholt,  who 
heard  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address, 
died  Sunday  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Hesse, 
1102  E.  Stafford  st.  Mrs.  Hesse  is 
the  wife  of  a  retired  Lutheran  min- 
ister. 

Mr.  Greenholt,  who  was  8.8,  was 
born  near  Littlestown,  Adams 
County.  Surviving  in  addition  to 
Mrs.  Hesse  are  a  son,  Charles  M. 
Greenholt,  president  of  Perfect 
Foods,  Inc.,  Lansdale,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  James  Smith,  at  whose 
home  in  McSherrystown  funeral 
services  will  be  held  at  1  P.  M. 
tomorrow. 
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IE  HUD  SEER  THE 
SOUL  OF  OUB  CHIEF' 



Pathetic  Incident  in  a  Hospital 

During  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion. 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN 

VISITS  THE  WOUNDED 


A  Kiss  for  a  Young  Hero,  and 

Cheering  Words  to  All 

the  Suffering, 


In  a  history  of  the  18th  New  Hamp- 
shire volunteers,  1864-1865,  written  by 
Thomas  L.  Livermore  of  Boston,  who 
was  colonel  of  the  regiment  and  is 
now  vice-president  of  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla  Mining  Company,  is  published 
the  following  pathetic  and  true  story 
of  Abraham  Lincoln: 

President  Lincoln  was  at  City  Point 
during  the  momentous  period  of 
March  24  to  April  7,  1865.  An  inci- 
dent then  occurred  which  deserves  to 
be  permanently  recorded  among  the 
many  in  the  life  of  that  great  patriot, 
which  sprang  from  the  kindness  and 
sympathy  of  his  great  soul  and  the 
unaffected  simplicity  of  his  character. 
That  a  living  member  of  the  18th  was 
a  witness,  and  now  tells  the  story, 
is  the  warrant  for  inserting  it  in  this 
history.  Maj.  William  S.  Greenough, 
who  was  wounded  April  2,  was  car- 
ried to  the  hospital  at  City  Point, 
nine  miles  in  the  rear.  Following  his 
description  of  the  hospital,  below,  is 
the  story  as  written  by  him. 

The  hospital  buildings  were  of  uni- 
form size  and  construction,  place  equi- 
distant from  each  other,  on  both  sides  of, 
and  end  to,  a  wide  open  way  or  avenue, 
in  size  about  20x80  feet,  with  end  and 
side  walls  of  pine  logs  placed  in  the 
ground  in  upright  position,  the  logs 
of  the  side  walls  being  sawed  off  at 
a  height  of  about  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  capped  and  bound  together 
by  hewn  plates.  Lighter  logs  formed 
the  rafters  of  the  sloping  roof,  over 
which  framework  a  covering  of  cot- 
ton cloth  was  tightly  drawn,  affording 
an  excellent  interior  light.  In  the 
side  walls  were  a  few  small  windows 
and  one  in  each  gable  end  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ventilation. 

The  floors  were  of  rpugh  pine 
boards.  In  the  centre  of  each  end  of 
the  building  was  a  door,  not  generous 
in  dimensions,  and  from  door  to  door 
ran  the  main  passageway  or  aisle.  On 
either  side  of  this  main  aisle  were 
placed  the  narrow  iron  cots,  sixty  in 
all  to  each  building.  Maj.  Greenougn 
writes: 

Brave  Young  Capt.  Houghton. 
"In  the  first  of  a  long  row  of  build- 
ings, the  one  known  as  the  'officers' 
ward,'  there  were,  on  the  afternoon  of 
April  2,  1865,  60  officers  of  the  9th  corps, 
all  of  whom  had  been  wounded  in  the 
Fort  Stedman  fight  of  March  25,  or  :n 
the  operations  on  the  Petersburg  lines 
of  April  1  and  2.  As  one  entered  the 
building  from  the  main  avenue  there 
lay  in  the  first  cot  of  the  right-hand 
row  a  young  officer  in  whom  all  the 
other  occupants  of  the  building  (who 
were  not  too  much  engrossed  with  their 
own  troubles)  were  deeply  interested, 
Capt.  Charles  H.  Houghton  of  the  14U 
New  York  heavy  artillery.  Capt.  Hough- 
ton had  borne  a  highly  distinguished 
part  in  the  daybreak  fight  at  Fort  Sted- 
man, and,  later  in  the  morning,  in  the 
heroic  defence  of  Fort  Haskell,  where 
he  received  three  severe  wounds.  Two 
of  these  wounds  had  been  received  very 
earlv  in  the  action,  but  the  captain  had 
resolutely  refused  to  leave  his  com- 
mand until  Gordon's  confederates  had 
all  been  killed,  captured  or  driven  back, 


lFort^e(TftfaTf"re"raire'n)'and  our  lines  re- 
established.    His    bplendid   bravery    had 
been  highly  commended  by  his  superior 
officers,  and  for  it  he  was  promoted  by 
the    President    to    the    rank    of   brevet- 
major.  _:,   . 
"When  placed  in  the  next  cot  to  Ma.i. 
Houghton's,    late    in    the   afternoon   of 
April  2,  I  was  familiar  with  the  story  of 
his   bravery— as  were  most   of   the   men 
of    our    division— and.    so    long    as    life 
lasts,   shall  I  be  thankful  for  the  privi- 
lege  of  a  fortnight's   study   of   his   pa- 
tience,   modesty,  cheerfulness  and  hero- 
ism.    Maj.    Houghton's    age   was    prob- 
ablv    about    22    or   23.     About   6   feet    in 
height,    and    slender,    with    classic    fea- 
tures, very  black  hair  and  large,   black 
eyes      he    was    a    noble-looking    young 
soldier.     He  had  suffered  amputation  of 
the    left    leg,    above    the    knee,    and,    in 
consequence,    was    extremely    pale;    his 
life,   indeed,   was  thought  to  hang  by  a 
thread,     and    the    first    inquiry    in     the 
morning   and   throughout  the   day  from 
the  occupants  of  the  cots  was,   'How  is 
Houghton?    Will  he  pull  through?' 
The  President  Kissed  His  Cheek. 
"It  happened  that  my  injury  necessi- 
tated  lying   on    my   left    side,    and    so, 
separated   as   our    cots   were,    by   little 
more    than    an    arm's    length,    I    wis 
privileged   to    watch,    to   study,    to   pity, 
and  to  love  this  man.     On  the  night  of 
April  6,    there   came  a   serious   crisis   in 
Houghton's    case    through    a    secondary 
hemorrhage  of  an  artery  of  the  ampu- 
tated limb.    Surgeons  and  nurses  worked 
until    daylight    to    assuage    the    flowing 
life-blood.    All  in  the  ward  were  deeply 
interested,   and  there  was  many  a  sigh 
of  relief  from  his  companions  when,  in 
the    early    morning,    word    went    down 
the    line    of    cots    that    the    artery    Had 
been     'taken    up,'    and    there    was    yet 
ground    for  hope.     About   9   o'clock    of 
the  following  forenoon   the   door  which 
I  lay  facing  opened,  and  from  the  sur- 
geon  in   charge  of  the   corps   hospitals, 
Dr.     McDonald,     came     the     command, 
'Attention:    the  President  of  the  United1 
States.'      To    myself,    and    probably    to 
most    of    us,    this    was    unexpected,    for 
we     had     not     known     that     President 
Lincoln  had  been  visiting   the   army. 

"Raising  my  eyes  to  the  doorway,  1 
had  my  first  sight  of  the  President,  and 
it  was  not  an  impressive  one.  rfis 
clothes  were  travel-stained,  ill-fitting 
and  very  dusty;  his  hat  was  an  im- 
mensely exaggerated  type  of  the  'stove- 
pipe' variety;  his  neckwear  was  awry, 
and  his  face  showed  pressing  need  of 
the  services  of  a  barber.  In  short,  his 
whole  appearance  seemed  to  justify  the 
caricaturists  of  those  days  in  their 
worst  cartoons. 

"Unescorted,  except  by  the  surgeon, 
the  President,  bowing  his  tall  form  to 
enter  the  low  doorway,  stepped  in, 
turned  a  step  or  two  to  the  right,  and, 
tenderly  placing  his  hand  on  Houghton's 
forehead,  stood  for  an  instant  looking 
into  his  face:  then,  bending  down  to 
the  low  cot,  as  a  mother  would  to  her 
child,  he  kissed  Houghton's  white  cheek. 
"In  voice  so  tender  and  so  low  that 
onlv  my  near  proximity  enabled  me  to 
hear,  he  began  to  talk  to  him,  telling 
him  how  he  had  heard  from  Dr.  Mc- 
Donald all  the  story  of  his  bravery  in 
battle,  his  heroic  fight  for  life  and  quiet 
cheerfulness  in  hospital,  and  of  the 
sad  happening   of  the  night. 

"This  Awful,  Awful  War." 

"Poor  HoUghton  could  only  reply  with 
faint  smiles  and  whispers  that  were  too 
low  to  reach  my  ears,  but  Mr.  Lincoln 
heard,  and  a  smile  came  to  his  grave 
face.  Turning  to  the  surgeon,  the 
President  asked  to  be  shown  the  major's 
iwounds,  especially  the  amputated  limb. 
Dr.  McDonald  tried  to  dissuade  him  by 
Isaying  the  sight,  especially  after  what 
wad  just  taken  place,  would  be  too  shock- 
jing.  But  the  President  insisted,  turned 
down  the  light  coverings,  and  took  a 
hasty  look.  Straightening  up,  with  a. 
deep  groan  of  pain,  and  throwing  up 
both  his  long  arms,  he  cried  out,  'Oh; 
this  awful,  awful  war!'  Then  bending 
again  to  Houghton  with  the  tears  cut- 
ting wide  furrows  down  his  dust-stained 
cheeks,  and  with  great  sobs  shaking  him 
he  exclaimed,  'Poor  boy!  Poor  boy!  You 
must  live!  You  must!'  This  time  the 
major's  whispered  answer.  'I  intend  to, 
sir,'  was  just  audible.  (And  here  let  me 
say,  in  parenthesis,  he  did  live,  many 
long  and  useful  years.)  With  a  tender 
parting  handstroke  and  a  'God  bless  you, 
my  boy,'  the  President  moved  to  the 
next  cot  in  line,  and  to  the  next,  and 
soon  down  the  right  and  back  on  the 
left  side  of  the  ward,  with  a  warm  hand- 
clasp and  a  simple,  kind,  fatherly  word 
for  each  one.  Then  he  passed  out  the 
same  door  he  had  entered  perhaps  15  or 
2U  minutes  before. 

"But,  for  us  it  was  a  different  place — 
we  had  seen  there  the  soul  of  our 
chief." 
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